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RONSARD’S ITALIAN ANNOTATIONS IN THE ° 
“RIME DIVERSE” ANTHOLOGY 


N 1875 Prosper Blanchemain wrote to his fellow-members of the 
I Société archéologique du Venddémois: ‘‘J’ai reneontré, il y a 
quelque temps, un volume qui a appartenu a Ronsard; j’ai pu me 
le procurer et je viens aujourd’hui vous le signaler.’” For one 
who had begun to assemble, some twenty-five years earlier, Une 
collection unique des éditions originales de Ronsard,’ it must have 
been a particular satisfaction to obtain a volume that had not 
been written, but read and owned by the Prince of Poets. The 
volume referred to contains the Libro primo and the Libro secondo 
of the Rime diverse di molti eccelentiss. auttori nuovamente rac- 
colte, an anthology of Petrarchistic verse printed by Gabriel Giolito 
in Venice. Ronsard—who signed Ronsart in the colophon of the 
Libro primo—owned both the first and the second book in the 
second edition (1546 and 1548). 

Blanchemain’s memorandum was transcribed by Laumonier, 
with a number of important elucidations.’ But a more detailed in- 
ventory of the precious Giolito imprint was made only after the 
volume had been bought from Maggs Brothers by the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in 1949. This catalogue of Ronsard’s handwritten ‘‘no- 
tules’’ was drawn up by Raymond Lebégue in a recent issue of the 
Bulletin du Bibliophile.“ Lebégue did identify Ronsard’s often 
rather cryptic annotations and his quotations from such authors 
as vir (Virgil), marti (Martial), and petra (Petrarch), besides 
the more easily identified references, in particular those to Bellay, 
i.e. to those Italian poems which du Bellay had already laid under 
contribution for his Olive. However, in view of Ronsard’s achieve- 
ments as ‘‘le Pétrarque francais’’ his modest efforts as an ita- 
lianisant deserve closer attention than they have heretofore re- 
ceived. 

From the sum total of Ronsard’s marginalia—a small total 
which gains support through the many passages which are under- 
lined in ink or in pencil—we must conclude, first of all, that the 
pupil of Dorat was mainly interested in the classical antecedents 
of the Petrarchistic poems at hand. There are numerous compo- 
sitions with such a background in both the Libro primo and the 
Libro secondo, but direct reminiscences of Petrarch are, of course, 
much more frequent. Yet we find only three mentions of petra in 
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both Books combined, and one curious quotation from the Can- 
zoniere. Furthermore all these references to Petrarch are con- 
centrated upon one single poem. 

It is easy to see why Ronsard’s attention should have been held 
by the twenty-five ottave which appear on pages 282-290 of the 
Libro primo, beginning with ‘‘L’Alma mia é fiamma.’’ These two 
hundred lines by Annibal Thosco, which constitute the longest 
poem in the whole anthology, have at least the merit of standing 
out in this sea of sonnets. Thus Ronsard shared the curiosity of 
the average reader when he wondered what this unusual compo- 
sition might contain. 

The twelfth oetave of Thosco’s poem, on page 285, reads as 
follows: 

Non puo saver come leggiadra voglia 
Amor sovente in gentil cuor accenda; 
Ne com’a l’alma libertade toglia; 
Et dolcemente in servitude renda; 
Come leghi una volta, & piu non scioglia; 
Come mai sempre giovi, & raro offenda; 


Come per altri l’huom se stesso invole: 
Chi mai non vide i rai del mio bel sole. 


All these lines are quite heavily underscored, except the second and 
the seventh. In thought and expression they certainly offer nothing 
that deviates from the Petrarchistie norm, and Ronsard himself 
felt compelled to write in the margin: petra/ non sa com’ amor/ 
sana o com’ anci{de|/ chi gli begli [belli] occhi d[e]/ costoet 
iamai non/ vide]. Here the brackets indicate the endings that 
have been lopped off by the binder, except in the case of begla 
[bells], where Ronsard was unsure of the spelling, writing both 
l and g in the same spot. 

From which poem or poems by Petrarch does the quotation 
come? Is it correct, and has it been introduced in a sensible man- 
ner? Ronsard’s marginal references to classical authors are always 
pertinent, and his quotations reasonably correct for a reader who 
actually draws his reminiscences from memory, and not from an 
open book. 

Ronsard was reminded here of one of Petrarch’s finest sonnets, 
‘‘In qual parte del ciel, in quale idea,’’ which has a decidedly 
Platonic strain, to be found also in Thosco’s ottave. I give here 
the two tercets of the sonnet in the Chidrboli text :* 
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Per divina bellezza indarno mira 
Chi gli occhi de costei gid mai non vide (“quoted” by R.) 


Come soavemente ella gli gira; 
Non sa come Amor sana e come ancide, (“quoted” by R.) 

Chi non sa come dolce ella sospira, 

E come dolce parla, e dolce ride. 
We get somewhat closer to Ronsard’s spelling — especially his 
elisions—when we read the two significant lines in editions of J 
Petrarca pertaining to the first half of the sixteenth century: Chi 
gliocchi di costet giamai non vide . .. Non sa, com’ amore sana, 
e com’ ancide.’ 

The second o of costoei stems probably from the plural costoro; 
Latin jam may have something to do with iamai for giamat. More 
serious is Ronsard’s gli for i, a grammatical error, and the in- 
sertion of begli (or belli) in front of occhi. But certainly this 
combination was not without numerous precedents in Petrarch’s 
verse, and Ronsard’s hesitaney about the spelling of begli is equally 
understandable.” The most noteworthy liberty taken by him is, 
however, that he omitted one line from the original sonnet, and 
then reversed the order of the two lines which he picked for his 
quotation. Thus he had two verses ending in the same rime, -ide, 
which naturally was an important mental aid to him, and little 
he cared that such an arrangement was impossible in a Petrarchan 
tercet.” 

As Ronsard wrote chi gli begli occhi die] costoei iama non 
vid{e], he was referring specifically to the last line of stanza 12 
of Thoseo’s poem: ‘‘Chi mai non vide i rai del mio bel sole,’’ i.e. 
the resplendent light of his lady’s eyes. The wavy downward line 
which we find attached to the final i of costoei probably was in- 
tended to establish the context, by pointing at ‘‘del mio bel sole.’’ 
At any rate, the inverted position of Petrarch’s lines in Ronsard’s 
quotation is connected with the order of ‘‘events’’ in Thosco’s 
stanza. 

On the other hand, Ronsard’s introduction of non sa com’ amor 
sana 0 com’ anci{de] was prompted by exactly those verses which 
he underlined in the text, exclusive of the last one, already used. 
The ‘‘non puo saver come’’ of Thosco suggested his non sa com’ 
amor; the antithetical expressions of the original furnished the 
rest: libertade-servitude; leghi-scioglia; giovi-offenda, leading to 
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sana-ancide. Ronsard’s association of this stanza by a Petrarchist 
with a sonnet by the master himself was perfectly pertinent, al- 
though in no way brilliant: both Thoseo and the Prince of Poets 
used two well-worn motifs from Petrarch’s repertoire. 

The two additional references to Petrarch in the margin of 
Thoseo’s octaves point out two definite borrowings by the latter. 
In stanza 8, on page 284, Ronsard underlined parts of three verses, 
and wrote petra (faintly, but sufficiently discernible) next to 
verse 7, which is not underlined: ‘‘Et prenda qualita dal vivo 
lume.’’ In the Canzontere we find: ‘‘E prendi qualita dal vivo 
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lume. 
Stanza 21, describing how both God and Nature collaborated 


in the creation of such a beautiful countenance, and such fine 
qualities, again show an indebtedness to Petrarch which Ronsard 


pointed out: 
a formar cosi bel velo 
Ogni lor forza ogni lor studio a prova, 


Poser per farsi honor natura e il cielo; (Thosco) 
Man, ov’ ogni arte e tutti loro studf 
Poser Natura e ’] Ciel per farsi onore; (Petrarch)” 


Two additional parallels between Petrarch and his imitator could 
be singled out. But Ronsard did not intend to give us a complete 
analysis. He showed interest in Thosco’s picture of the Madonna 
who was modelled in the highest of the heavens, who has descended 
to earth, where her great physical and spiritual attributes enter 
‘‘in gentil ecuor’’ and cleanse the body and mind of all baseness. 
These thoughts turn up again and again in the Giolito volumes, 
but Thoseo had orchestrated them more fully, offering something 
like a Discours on the ‘‘donna angelicata.’’ 

In the Libro secondo, where Ronsard’s comments are much 
sparser than in the first book, we find two other interesting re- 
marks that should be considered together although only one of 
them is written in Italian. On f° 69 r° (the reference to 692 in 
Lebégue’s article is a typographical error) is printed a curious 
sonnet by Antonio Mezzabarba, a sonnet that contains a message 
concerning the Art of Poetry. In the last two lines the Petrarchist 
wrote a dedication to Bembo, master of polished verse whom all 
can admire, but few can imitate. The main point of the poem is 
that ‘‘d’assai resti imperfetto,/ Levando rime al verso, tutto 
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quello,/ Che sonoro il facea, leggiadro, & bello.’’ Verse without 
rhyme is ‘‘eome il pesce fuor d’aequa,’’ and Ronsard summarized 
Mezzabarba’s message concisely and appropriately: Contra gli 
versi fati sens{a] rime. This remark proves—if such proof were 
needed—that ‘‘le Pétrarque francais’’ understood Italian perfectly 
well, but it also shows that his own command of the language was 
quite faulty. Again, as in the case of gli begli occhi, he writes gli 
instead of i versi. His spelling of fati for fatti was presumably 
caused by French fait, although the orthography he used is not 
without support in Italian Renaissance texts.” However, the fol- 
lowing sensa seems to speak again in favor of the French influence. 
These blemishes, while they might be adduced as evidence against 
Binet’s assertion that Ronsard went to Italy,” must of course re- 
main secondary to the fact that the issue touched upon was one 
of basic import to the author of the Abrégé de l’Art Poétique 
Francoys. Ronsard’s opposition to blank verse is expressed quite 
emphatically in that section of his treatise which is entitled De la 
ryme: ‘**... laquelle je veux que tu observes... .”’ 

This interest in poetic technique led to another ‘‘notule,’’ this 
one an outright criticism, in connection with a sonnet by the more 
important Italian and neo-Latin poet Francesco Maria Molza. On 
f° 13 r° Ronsard may have been attracted by the pronouncedly 
Virgilian background of the sonnet ‘‘Licida acceso e Philli d’un 
amore,’’ but the serutinizing reader was not satisfied with the 
manner in which the second terecet was written: 





Nasca chi con mirabil magistero 

Le tele e i raggi tratti; & non so come, 

Con l’ago vinca te Minerva, e’l vero. 
tonsard underlined ‘‘&, non so come,’’ and wrote cheville in the 
margin. To one who was to admonish, in his Abégé, against 
‘*branches inutiles ou de bien peu de profit’’ such padding must 
indeed have been distasteful. No later poet would have relished 
this comment more than Malherbe who felt compelled to write 
cheville so many times in the margin of his Desportes. 

This remark in French was joined here to its Italian counter- 
part mainly to show that Ronsard did not reserve either language 
for any specific purpose: he jotted down his observations in a 
completely casual manner. And even if his Italian was a little too 
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casual, his remarks in that language were always pertinent, as 
we might well expect from a man of his stature. The readers of 
the Rime diverse at the Collége de Coqueret may not have con- 
sidered the marginalia of their famous friend particularly en- 
lightening. But to us these random thoughts in Ronsard’s hand 
are more interesting than the poems which they accompany. 
University of Pennsylvania Bopo L. O. RicHTER 


1“La description d’un volume ayant appartenu a Ronsard.” Bull. de 
la Société Archéologique du Vendémois, XIV, 1875, 58-60. 

2 Title of a catalogue prepared by Seymour de Ricci for the rare book 
dealers Maggs Brothers, London and Paris, and bearing their imprint 
[1925]. Most of the books listed had been in Blanchemain’s possession. 

*“Sur la bibliothéque de Ronsard.” Revue du Seiziéme Siécle, XIV, 
1927, 315-335. 

*“Un volume de vers italiens annotés par Ronsard.” Bull. du Biblio- 
phile, 1951, 273-280. 

5 Lebégue transcribes omicid[. . .], but there can be no doubt that 
Ronsard actually wrote anci{de], quite faithful to Petrarch. L. also 
failed to record the word costoei (p. 276 of the article just mentioned). 

* Petrarca, Le “Rime sparse.”” Commentate da Ezio Chidrboli. Milano 
(Trevisini), [1924]. Sonnet CLIX, p. 394. 

*Quoted from Jl Petrarca con Vesposizione dAllessandro Vellutello, 
Venetia (Bartolomeo Zanetti), 1538, f° 48 r°. In the text commented by 
Daniello we find come ancide. (In the Venetian imprint by Petro & 
Gioanmaria da Sabio, 1549, f° 96 r°.) 

* Petrarch has both begli occhi and belli occhi numerous times, al- 
though the former more frequently. 

*If Ronsard thought of any technicalities in connection with his cita- 
tion—most likely he did not—he might have thought that the two lines 
belonged to the bb part of the standard pattern abba abba. Tercets in 
ccd eed were a French contribution to the sonnet. Cf. Laumonier, in 
his introduction to the Amours of 1552: “Ronsard construisit 162 sonnets 
sur le modéle instauré en France par Cl. Marot, qui avait adopté la dispo- 
sition des rimes la plus fréquente dans le sizain francais, ced eed... 
Pour les 22 autres il admit la variante ccd ede ... Dans les deux cas, 
la disposition des rimes différait trés sensiblement de celle du sonnet 
italien, qui, de Pétrarque 4 Bembo, avait toujours exclu des six derniers 
vers ces combinaisons décomposables en un distique et un quatrain” 
(Société des textes francais modernes edition, vol. IV, p. xiv). 

*In line 11 of sonnet CLXII, ed. cit., p. 400. 

" Ibid., sonnet CXCIX, p. 472. 

“ “Bei Bojardo findet man disfato ‘disfatto’, . . . Ariost schreibt alora, 
faturc ...” Gerhard Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der italienischen 
Sprache und ihrer Mundarten. Bern, 1949, vol. I, pp. 380-381. 

* Blanchemain had not yet freed himself of Binet’s supposition: “Cette 
signature [Ronsart] fait supposer que le poéte a acquis ce livre en Italie, 
jeune encore et avant qu’il efit adopté la coutume de signer avec un d 
final.” (Blanchemain in a note on the hand-drawn title page of the 
Libro primo. The original title page was lost and B. tried to replace it). 























PAROLE CRISTIANE 
IN LETTERE DEL LEOPARDI 


LI epistolari dei grandi scrittori offrono talvolta delle strane 
sorprese, delle quali sogliono giubilare certi critici che sembran 


fatti apposta per ‘‘riscoprire,’’ ‘‘revisionare’’ e insomma rivedere le 
cosiddette buece a chi li ha preceduti. Non si esagera affermando 
che tra le lettere di un grande, con sapiente sforbiciature e tirando 
su con le molle citazioni staceate, si pud trovar materia—alle volte— 
per mostrarlo con due volti cosi opposti da fare invidia a Giano. 

Anche il easo del Leopardi pud essere istruttivo. Voi sfogliate 
l’epistolario quasi distrattamente: e a un tratto vi accorgete che il 
cupo negatore di ogni trascendenza cita il nome di Dio con una 
facilita che farebbe onore a ogni buon cristiano. Eecone un mo- 
desto campionario, nel quale vengono trascurate le numerose volte 
in cui é usata la locuzione ‘‘grazie a Dio’’ o altra consimile; né é 
il caso di insistere sul suo dispiacere per non aver potuto esser 
presente a una festa della Madonna in Recanati (lettera alla sorella 
Paolina, 23 nov. 1925) o sull’affetto con cui serive ‘‘oggi é il 
nostro San Vito’’ (al fratello Carlo, 15 giugno 1826). Di ben 
altro si tratta. 

Da Pisa, il 26 maggio 1828, scrive al padre una lettera in cui si 
acecenna a gravi dolori familiari: e cosi lo conforta: ‘‘Io per parte 
mia posso giurarle che, parlando umanamente, non vivo se non 
per lei e per la mia cara famiglia. . . . Anche io in questi giorni 
ho ricevuti i SS. Sacramenti ecolla intenzione ch’ella sa.’’ Precisa- 
mente. E il 17 giugno, sempre al padre: ‘‘Finché Dio ci vuole in 
vita, ella é necessaria a noi, e noi a lei.”’ E nella stessa lettera: ‘‘ Ho 
piacere che ella abbia veduto e gustato il romanzo cristiano di 
Manzoni. E veramente una bell’opera; e Manzoni é un bellissimo 
animo e un caro uomo.’’ 

‘*Gran consolazione mi da il sentire che tutti loro stanno bene, e 
ne ringrazio di cuore Iddio.’’ (al padre, 2 ott. 1828). ‘‘Mi bene- 
dica, e preghi il Signore per me’’ (allo stesso, 8 nov. ’28). 

Eeco come scriveva al fratello Pier Francesco, da Firenze, il 23 
settembre 1830: ‘‘Io sto al solito, rassegnato alla mia estrema infe- 
licita, che Dio accetti per mio Purgatorio.’’ Quale cristiano non 
sottoscriverebbe ? 

‘*Ella mi raecomandi al Signore,’’ chiedeva in una lettera a 
Monaldo il 19 maggio ’31. Ma si ponga ben mente a quanto af- 
fermava ancora rivolgendosi al genitore, il 3 luglio 1832, sempre 
da Firenze: ‘‘Se mai persona desiderd la morte cosi sinceramente 
e vivamente come la desidero io da gran tempo, certamente nes- 
suna in cid mi fu superiore. Chiamo Iddio in testimonio della 
verita di queste mie parole. Egli sa quante ardentissime preghiere 


io gli abbia fatte (sino a far tridui e novene) per ottener questa 
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grazia; e come ad ogni leggera speranza di pericolo vicino o lon- 
tamo, mi brilli il cuore dall’allegrezza. Se la morte fosse in mia 
mano, chiamo di nuovo Iddio in testimonio, ch’io non le avrei mai 
fatto questo discorso . . . ma non piacendo a Dio di esaudirmi, io 
tornerei costa a finire i miei giorni . . . la morte bisogna aspet- 
tarla da Dio . . . in ogni modo, se Dio vorra ch’io viva ancora, 
io non cesserd di adoperarmi ... per procurarmi il modo di vivere 
senza incomodo della casa. oe 

Dov’é pit: quel Giacomo che, adolescente, meditava di soppri- 
mersi annegando nella vasea del giardino paterno? E si noti che, 
nella dedica dei Canti stampati nel ’30 a Firenze, egli aveva 
seritto agli amici suoi di Toscana quelle tremende parole ‘‘ Ho per- 
duto tutto; sono un troneo che sente e pena.’’ 

Ancora al padre, il 19 febbraio ’36; ‘‘ Bacio la mano alla mamma 
ed a lei, pregando |’uno e |’altra di raccomandarmi caldamente al 
Signore.’’ 

Avvicinandosi la morte, dalla villa delle Ginestre confidava a 
Monaldo: ‘‘Mio earo papa, se Iddio mi concede di rivederla, ella 
e la mamma e i fratelli conosceranno che in questi sette anni io non 
ho demeritata una menoma particella del bene che mi hanno voluto. 

Se morrd prima, la mia giustificazione sara affidata alla 
Provvidenza.’’ 
L’ultima lettera al padre, diciotto giorni prima del trapasso (27 


maggio 37) cosi si chiude: ‘‘. . . Persuaso ormai dai fatti di quello 
che sempre ho preveduto, che il termine prescritto da Dio alla mia 
vita non sia molto lontano ... bacio la mano ad ambedue loro, ab- 


braccio i fratelli, e prego loro tutti a raccomandarmi a Dio, ac- 
ciocché dopo ch’io gli avré riveduti, una buona e pronta morte 
ponga fine ai miei mali fisici che non possono guarire altrimenti. 
Il suo amorissimo figlio Giacomo.’’ 

Quali conseguenze é possibile trarre da frasi siffatte? Tireremo 
fuori un Leopardi ignorato, un Leopardi convertito? Evidentemente 
no, perché molte persone di buon senso hanno gia letto quanto ab- 
biamo qui sopra riferito, e non hanno ecreduto di farlo. Ma se 
qualeuno volesse farlo ora (della qual cosa é naturalmente liberis- 
simo) ci sia consentito osservare che nei suoi sfoghi col padre, ere- 
dente, non era lecito a Giacomo usare altro linguaggio; e del resto 
quelle espressioni egli le rivolse esclusivamente a lui o a qualche 
intimo familiare. Ed era in quei momenti (qui sta il punto) sin- 
cero: perché nessuno vorra credere che egli abbia scritto per 
ingannare i suoi cari e sé stesso. Ma erano momenti staceati, nei 
quali era pur dolce allo sconsolato negatore, lontano dai suoi cari, 
tornare per qualche momento al ealdo conforto della fede in che 
era stato educato. 

Molto si potrebbe argomentare sulla intensita di quel ritorno se 
mancassero le prove di quanto abbiamo affermato. Ma queste prove 
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ci sono; ed eccone una di capitale importanza, che risale al 24 mag- 
gio 1832. In questa data il Leopardi seriveva da Firenze a monsieur 
Louis De Sinner, a Parigi, una lettera i cui due primi periodi, 
soltanto, sono in lingua italiana, e tutto il resto in francese: evi- 
dentemente perché |’amico lo facesse leggere, nella lor lingua, a 
certi critici di Francia che avevano voluto attribuire ai suoi scritti 
una ‘‘tendenza religiosa.’’ Traduco alla lettere integralmente, a 
partire dal terzo periodo, questo documento ben poco conosciuto: 

“Ho ricevuto i fogli dell’Hesperus, dei quali vi ringrazio carissima- 
mente. Voi dite benissimo che egli @ assurdo l’attribuire ai miei scritti 
una tendenza religiosa. Qualunque siano le mie disgrazie, che essi hanno 
esaminato per metterle in mostra e che forse hanno un poco esagerato in 
questo giornale, io ho avuto abbastanza coraggio per non cereare di di- 
minuirne il peso né con frivole speranze di una pretesa felicita futura 
né con una vile rassegnazione. I miei sentimenti verso il destino sono 
stati e sono sempre quelli che io ho espressi nel Bruto minore. EB stato 
per questo stesso coraggio che, essendo condotto dalle mie ricerche a una 
filosofia disperata, non ho esitato ad abbracciarla tutta intera; mentre 
d’altra parte non @ stato che per effetto della vilta degli uomini, che 
hanno bisogno di essere persuasi del valore dell’esistenza che si @ voluto 
considerare le mie opinioni filosofiche come il risultato delle mie sof- 
ferenze particolari e che ci si ostina ad attribuire alle mie circostanze 
materiali cid che non si deve che alla mia convinzione. Prima di morire 
io protesto contro quest’invenzione della debolezza e della volgarita e 
prego i miei lettori di dedicarsi a distruggere le mie osservazioni e i 
miei ragionamenti piuttosto che ad accusare le mie malattie.” 

I] conoscitore dell’Epistolario leopardiano potrebbe, é vero, op- 
porre a queste parole un’altra confessione del poeta ventiquattrenne 
(da Roma, al fratello Carlo: 16 dicembre 1822): ‘‘Io v’aecerto che 
non solo non ho provato aleun piacere in Roma, ma sono stato 
sempre immerso in profondissima malinconia. Non nego perd che 
questo non venga in gran parte della mia particolare costituzione 
morale e fisica;’’ e potrebbe anche cogliere qua e la qualche altra 
confidenza del genere. Ma quando scriveva al De Sinner Giacomo 
aveva trentaquattro anni. E vorremo noi essere davvero cosi 
ingenui da chiederci quale sarebbe stato il suo pensiero se la 
natura non lo avesse fornito di un ‘‘disadorno ammanto?’’ 


Resterebbe ancora la questione delle date, perché pareechie di 
quelle frasi che un eredente non esiterebbe a far sue sono posteriori 
al 1832. Ma é troppo facile rispondere che la pit sconsolata delle 
liriche negatrici, la Ginestra, é del 1836, a meno di un anno dalla 
morte. E allora i conti non tornano pit. 


Ogni grande poeta consegna ai suoi canti il proprio messaggio, e 
non e lettere private. E l’ultimo canto del Leopardi—i/ tramonto 
della luna, i cui ultimi sei gelidi versi furono dettati due ore prima 
della morte—non ci consente di avanzare ipotesi ottimistiche su ra- 
dicali cambiamenti del pensiero del poeta ormai sulle soglie del- 
l’Eterno. EpOARDO GENNARINI 


Nisida (Napoli), Accademia Aeronautica 














LA ELEGANCIA ESPANOLA DE 
“I PROMESSI SPOSI’* 


N LA ‘‘Introduzione’’ a su famosa novela Manzoni nos dice 
que la obra contiene cierta ‘‘eleganza spagnola seminata qua 
e la.’” Esta elegancia espafiola consiste en el uso, dentro del texto 
de la novela, de palabras, frases y nombres propiamente espaiioles, 
lo mismo que algunos espafolismos, 0 sea palabras espafiolas que, 
debido a la influencia politica de Espafia en Italia durante los 
siglos XVI y XVII, fueron incorporadas a la lengua italiana. 
Entre los nombres propios de origen espafiol usados por Man- 
zoni se encuentran, en primer lugar, los de don Rodrigo, don 
Ferrante y Ferrer; de menos importancia el de don Carlo d’Aragon 
(p.8), Juan Fernandez de Velasco (p.9), don Pietro Enriquez 
de Acevedo (p.10), don Giovanni de Mendozza (p.10), don Gomez 
Suarez de Figueroa, duque de Feria (pp. 10 y 11), il Signor 
Gonzalo Fernandez di Cordova (p.10) e il conte d’Olivares (p.71). 
Algunos de estos nombres son histéricos y el autor los tomé de 
documentos de la época. Notamos, por supuesto, ciertos cambios, 
cambios que van en consonancia con el genio de la lengua italiana. 
Es por eso que en vez de Carlos encontramos Carlo, Pietro en vez 
de Pedro y Giovanni en vez de Juan; lo mismo que di en vez de de 
y Mendozza en vez de Mendoza. Con frecuencia encontramos la 
elisidn caracteristica de la lengua italiana, sobre todo el de la 
preposicién de frente a vocal: d’Aragon, d’Olivares. En cuanto 
a la omisién de los acentos ortograficos, hay que tener presente 
que no se acostumbraba en 1825, afio de la primera edicién de la 
novela, acentuar los apellidos espafioles de acento prosédico grave 
terminados en consonante. El uso del don con los nombres de 
algunos personajes da, por supuesto, elegancia y buen tono, sobre 
todo en oidos de los que no sean de habla espajfiola. 
Ademas de los nombres propios espafioles el novelista usa lo 
que en lengua italiana se llama spagnolismi. Algunos de ellos han 
caido en desuso, otros siguen usindose. Cuando Manzoni usa una 


* A paper read at the Sixth University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference in Lexington, Kentucky, April 25, 1953. 
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de estas palabras por lo general la explica, indicAandonos que no 
es muy comin, 0 que ya no se usa, 0 que era palabra de uso comin 
durante la época a que se refiere la novela. El primer término 
de esta naturaleza que encontramos es la palabra privado, en el 
sentido de persona que tiene privanza, o favorito: ** ‘Viva mill’anni 
don Gasparo Guzman, conte d’Olivares, duea di San Luear, gran 
privato del re don Filippi il grande, nostro signore.’ ...’’ Y en 
seguida afiade el novelista: ‘‘Privato, chi non lo sapesse, era il 
termine in uso, a que’ tempi, per significar il favorito d’un 
prineipe.’’ (p.73.) 

La palabra privado pas6 del espanol al italiano sin grandes cam- 
bios. Sin embargo, el verbo ‘‘juntarse’’ se convirtié en giuntarsi, 
como vemos en el siguiente ejemplo: ‘‘I deputati si radunarono, o 
come qui si diceva spagnolescamente nel gergo segretariesco d’al- 
lora, si giuntarono.’’ (p.181.) La palabra criado (en el sentido 
de ‘‘persona que se emplea en el servicio doméstico,’’ italiano 
servo) se convierte en creato: ‘‘. . . perché un ecreato del conte 
duca |’aveva condotto per tutti i buchi.’’ (p.277.) La palabra 
tercio, término militar usado en los siglos XVI y XVII para 
designar el regimiento de infanteria espafiola, la usa Manzoni y 
la escribe terzo: ‘‘. . . che si sara arrolato in qualche terzo, come 
allora dicevano, di Spagna o di Mantova.’’ (p. 434.) A lo anterior 
hay que afadir la palabra ‘‘amparo,’’ usada por el novelista en 
la ‘‘Introduzione’’: ‘‘questi nostri climi sono sotto l’amparo del 
Re Cattolico nostro Signore.’’ ‘p.1.) 

En cuanto a las frases espafiolas que encontramos en la novela, 
se ha dicho que son originales de Manzoni, inventadas para 
earacterizar a los personajes espanoles (sobre todo a Ferrer) y 
para dar a la obra color local e histérico. Eugenio Mele, a quien 
se debe el estudio mas importante sobre el asunto,” ha probado que 
Manzoni las tomé ya hechas de cartas escritas en espanol durante 
la época a que se refiere la novela (principios del siglo XVII) y 
que por lo tanto no son invencién de Manzoni. Lo que en realidad 
hizo el novelista fué tomar documentos escritos en espanol y 
traducirlos al italiano, dejando aqui y alla una que ‘otra frase 
sin traducir. Por supuesto que aquellas expresiones de Ferrer 
cuando se encuentra en su carroza en medio de la multitud son 
originales de Manzoni, pues dudamos que existan documentos por 
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medio de los cuales podamos saber lo que dijo el canciller durante 
esos criticos momentos. 


El] capitulo XIII es, sin duda, ei que contiene mas expresiones 
espafiolas. Tratase alli del motin ocurrido en Milan en 1628. La 
horda, frente a la casa del Vicario, espera a que éste salga para 
ultrajarle. En esto llega una carroza dentro de la cual va el! can- 
ciller don Antonio Ferrer. E] eochero de Ferrer trata de acerear 
la earroza a la casa del Vicario, pero es detenido por la muche- 
dumbre. Cuando se dan cuenta de que la corroza conduce a Ferrer, 
a quien admiran, la dejan pasar. Aunque con dificultad, el cochero 
logra acerear la carroza a la casa del Vicario. El eanciller Ferrer, 
al ver la muchedumbre, exclama: ‘‘Por mi vida, que de gente!’’ 
(p.198.) Trata de pacificar a la horda diciendo que viene a poner 
preso al Vicario y a darle el justo castigo que merita. Sin embargo, 
agrega a media voz y en espanol: ‘‘si es culpable,’’ y luego al 
cochero: ‘‘adelante, Pedro, si puedes,’’ y también ‘‘adelante, 
presto, con juicio.’’ (pp.198-199.) Debido a la gran confusién 
que reinaba, Ferrer, por equivocacién, les habla en espanol a los 
de la muchedumbre, pero, dandose cuenta del error, se corrige 
inmediatamente: ‘‘Si, signori, pane, abbondanza. Lo condurrd io 


in prigione: sara gastigato ... si es culpable. Si, si, comanderd 
io: il pane a buon mereato. Asi es ... cosi é, voglio dire: il re 


nostro signore non vuole che codesti fidelissimi vassalli patiscan 
la fame. Ox! ox! guardaos: non si faeciamo male, signori. Pedro, 


adelante, con juicio. (p.200.) 


Por fin le fué posible a Ferrer llegar a la casa del Vicario. 
Este tiene miedo salir y Ferrer le dice: ‘‘ ‘Venga usted con migo, 
e si faccia coraggio: que fuori ¢’é la mia earrozza; presto, presto.’ 
Lo prese per la mano, e lo condusse verso la porta, facendogli 
coraggio tuttavia; ma diceva intanto tra sé:—aqui esta el busilis; 
Dios nos valga!—’’ (p.202.) Una vez en el coche, el canciller 
promete a la muchedumbre que el Vicario no se escaparé y que 
serad castigado. Al mismo tiempo, sin embargo, le dice al Vicario 
que todo aquello lo dice por su bien. Aqui, Ferrer habla en 
italiano a la muchedumbre y en espanol al Vicario; el resultado 


es un didlogo de gran humorismo: 


No, no: non iscappera! Por ablandarlos. E’ troppo giusto; s’esa- 
minera, si vedra. Anch’io voglio bene a lor signori. Un gastigo se- 
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vero. Esto lo digo por su bien. ... Si, si; io sono un galantuomo. 
amico del popolo. Sara gastigato: é vero, é un birbante, uno scellerato. 
Perdone, usted. La passera male, la passera male... si es culpable. 


Si, si, li faremo rigar diritto i fornai. Viva il re, e i buoni milanesi, 
suoi fedelissimi vassalli! Sta fresco, sta fresco. Animo; estamos ya 
quasi fuera. (p. 203.) 

Al llegar a los confines de la muchedumbre, la carroza de 
Ferrer se encuentra con un piquete de soldados espanoles’ y el 
eanciller le dice al oficial: ‘‘beso a usted las manos.’’ Y agrega el 
novelista: ‘‘parole che l’ufiziale intese per quel che volevano dir 
realmente, cioé: m’avete dato un bell’aiuto!’’ El Vieario probable- 
mente iba acostado en el fondo de la ecarroza, pues Ferrer le dice: 
** Levantese, levantese; estamos ya fuera.’’ (p.203.) Una vez libres, 
el mismo Ferrer, orgulloso de haber salvado al vieario, anade: 
“‘que dird de esto su excelencia . .. Que dira el conde duque 
Que dira el rey nuestro sewor . . . Dios lo sabe.’’ (p.204.) El 
vicario le contesta que renunciara a su puesto y que se retirara 
aun monasterio. Al oir esto, Ferrer hace un comentario en donde 
mezcla las dos lenguas, aunque no hay necesidad de ello: ‘‘ Usted 
fara quello che sara pitti conveniente por el servicio de su mages- 
tad.’’ (p. 204.) 

Ya Morel Fatio ha discutido por extenso el espafiol usado por 
Manzoni,* haciendo notar los errores y afirmando que Ferrer, para 
ser un representante del Rey y tener puesto tan elevado, no habla 
bien espanol. Nos dice que el uso de usted es un anacronismo, 
pues no era usado durante la époea a que se refiere la novela. 
Un personaje del siglo XVII no podia haber dicho usted sino vuesa 
merced o alguna otra expresién comin durante la época. Nos dice 
que la frase ‘‘adelante, presto, con juicio,’’ debe de ser ‘‘adelante, 
pronto, econ juicio.’’ También observa que ‘‘con migo’’ debe ser 
‘‘eonmigo,’’ ‘‘estamos’’ debe de ser ‘‘estamos’’ y ‘‘quasi’’ ‘‘easi’’; 
que las palabras ‘‘que,’’ ‘‘aqui,’’ ‘‘animo’’ y ‘“‘levantese’’ estan 
escritas sin acento,’ y qua los acentos graves deben de ser agudos. 


Como ya ha observado Mele, Ferrer ‘‘fa poche altre fugaci 
apparizioni nel Romanzo, col suo eastigliano.’’ (op. cit., p.114.) 
Ademas, Manzoni cita en la novela un bando que este personaje 
hizo publicar: ‘‘Ed ecco che, il 15 di novembre, Antonio Ferrer, 
De orden de Su Excelencia, pubblicd una grida.. .’’ (p.404.) La 
frase De orden de Su Excelencia ya ha sido muy discutida, y 
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algunos traductores de la obra de Manzoni la han cambiado por la 
mas comin: ‘‘Por mandato de su Excelencia.’’ Mele afirma que 
la frase usada por Manzoni se encuentra en el original del bando 
de que se valié el novelista. Ademas del bando, Manzoni hizo uso 
de una carta de la época, carta ya publicada por el mismo Mele 
en el opiscolo citado. Dicha carta, de Ferrer al Gobernador, trata 
del descubrimiento de una fabrica de veneno. Al leerla, nos damos 
cuenta de que Manzoni tradujo ciertos parrafos, dejando aqui y 
alla una que otra frase sin traducir, como se podraé apreciar si 


comparamos las siguientes citas: 
Carta de Ferrer 

Dos dias ha que vino el D.°" Gaspar Alferez Auditor de la Sanidad 
a decirme que un religioso de mucha opinién y virtud conocido suyo 
movido de Dios y bien deste pueblo, le habia dicho con secreto que 
Geronimo Monte y Julio Monte hermanos... que en su casa que esta 
en la Tierra de Vavero se fabricava veneno en tan gran cantidad que 
quarenta hombres estavan ocupados en este exercicio, y que les asistian 
en esta maldad quatro Cavalleros Bresanos que hacian traer mate- 
riales del Veneciano para la fabrica del veneno... . 

Manzoni (p. 479) 

Tra le carte del tempo della peste, che si conservano nell’archivo 
nominato di sopra, c’é una lettera (senza alcun altro documento rela- 
tivo) in cui el gran cancelliere informa, sul serio e con gran premura, 
il gobernatore d’aver ricevuto un avviso che, in una casa di campagna 
de’ fratelli Girolamo e Giulio Monti, gentiluomini milanesi, si com- 
poneva veleno in tanta quantita, che quaranta uomini erano occupati 
en este exercicio, con l’assistenza di quattro cavalieri bresciani, i quali 
facevano venir materiali dal veneziano, para la fdbrica del veneno. 


Manzoni, por supuesto, no transcribe la carta en su totalidad. 
Por ejemplo, nada nos dice de los dos caballeros ‘‘el uno Sacerdote, 
y el otro anda en habitos de clerigo, aunque me dicen que no lo 
es,’’ de que habla la carta, ni del parentesco entre los hermanos 


Monte y el senador Monte. El parafrasis sigue de este modo: 
Carta de Ferrer 


Y con secreto grande ymbié a llamar al Senador Vizconde como 
Vize Presidente del Senado, ... y con su parecer ressolvi de que 
partiesse luego el Auditor, y el Potestad de Milan con 30 soldados de 
a Cavallo ... el Auditor de la Sanidad se excusé de no querer yr, 
diciendo que es pariente y obligado al Senador Monte .. . que una 
hija suya se havia empestado . . . Geronimo Monte vino a hablarme, 
y me dixo que havia sabido que yo ymbiava a Vavero a reconocerle 
su casa para ver si hallasen materiales 0 unguentos de venenos.. . 
fuere forcoso sospechar de que el Auditor, siendo pariente y amigo 
del Senador Monte .. . le devia el haber avisado. .. . 

Llamé al senador Vizconde ... y fue de parecer, no obstante el 
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aviso que la parte ha tenido para poder prevenir (si a caso es verdad) 
todo lo que havia en su casa de ynstrumentos y materiales para que 
no se hallen en ella, de que fuesse el Potestad con los Soldados para 
la seguridad de su persona a reconocer la Casa, y a ver si hallara 
algunos vestigios, y que se informase en el lugar de todo lo que le 
parecera para saber la verdad, y que prenda todos los culpados. 


Manzoni (p. 479) 

Soggiunge che lui aveva preso, in gran segreto, i concerti neccesari 
per mandar 1a il podesta di Milano e l’auditore della Sanita, con 
trenta soldati di cavalleria; che pur troppo uno de’ fratelli era stato 
avvertito a tempo per poter trafugare gl’indizi del delitto, e proba- 
bilmente dall’auditor medesimo, suo amico; e che questo trovava delle 
scuse per non partire; ma che non ostante, il podesta co’ soldati era 
andato a reconocer la casa, y a ver si hallard algunos vestigios, e 
prendere informazioni, e arrestar tutti quelli che fossero incolpati. 
Las palabras espafiolas reproducidas por Manzoni, como es 

evidente en las anteriores citas, son idénticas, excepcién hecha de 
los acentos en los vocablos ‘‘fabriea’’ y ‘‘hallara.’’ El acento en 
‘‘hallard’’ convierte al verbo en futuro de indicativo. Nos parece 
que el error no debe ser de Manzoni, sino del editor. 

En el mismo capitulo XXXII el novelista, después de darnos 
los pormenores relativos a la junta de la Camara que gobernaba 
a Milan, efectuada el 22 de mayo de 1630 con el objeto de pedir 
ayuda al gobernador—que lo era a la sazén Ambrogio Spinola, el 
famoso Spinola de ‘‘Las lanzas’’ de Velazquez’’—nos da un re- 
sumen de la respuesta del Gobernador. Citamos a continuacién 
el resumen de Manzoni y los parrafos originales de donde fué 


tomado: 
Carta de Spinola‘ 

Pesame mucho no poderme hallar presente para solevarla en quanto 
me fuera possible, si bien espero de] zelo que en VV.SS. he siempre 
conocido del bien publico, mi ausencia no hardé falta. ... Este es el 
tiempo en que sin reparar ... se destribuye en remediar tantas ne- 
cesidades. ... A lo que en el memorial que se me ha dado en nombre 
dessa ciudad se dice, proveeré en el mejor modo que el tiempo y 
necesidades presentes permitieren. 


Manzoni (p.464) 

Il governatore scrisse in risposta condoglianze, e nuove esorta- 
zioni: dispiacergli di non poter trovarsi nella citté, per impiegare 
ogni sua cura in sollievo di quella; ma sperare che a tutto avrebbe 
supplito lo zelo di que’ signori; questo essere il tempo di spendere 
senza risparmio, d’ingegnarsi in ogni maniera. In quanto alle richieste 
espresse, proueeré en el mejor modo que el tiempo y necessidades 
presentes permitieren. E sotto, un girigogolo, che voleva dire Ambro- 
gio Spinola, chiaro come le sue promesse. I] gran cancelliere Ferrer 
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gli scrisse che quella risposta era stata letta dai decurioni, con gran 

desconsuelo. 

Aunque sea harina de otro costal, no podemos dejar de observar 
la gran aversién que Manzoni sentia hacia Spinola. Cotejando 
la iiltima sentencia de la anterior cita con la respuesta de Ferrer 
a Spinola, nos damos cuenta de que el gran desconsuelo no se 
debia a la carta de Spinola, sino al memorial expedido por los 
Embajadores de la ciudad. He aqui la respuesta de Ferrer: 


En la junta se ha leydo la carta de V. Ex.* de 28 del passado, 
juntamente con el memorial que dieron los Embajadores de la Ciudad. 

. Han mostrado (segun me dicen) gran desconsuelo por la rela- 
cion que hicieron ayer en la Camareta los Embaxadores.' 


El mismo Mele, en su comentario a esta carta, dice: ‘‘ Ecco ora 
la lettera di Ferrer, nella qualle seriveva allo Spinola che la 
risposta era stata letta dai decurioni, con gran desconsuelo.’” Es 
evidente que el anterior comentario esté basado en lo que dice 
Manzoni en la novela y no en la carta de Ferrer. 

El objeto de Mele al citar las eartas utilizadas por Manzoni fué 
el de defender al novelista contra los ataques de Morel-Fatio, 
defensa que también hace en otro articulo sobre el mismo tema.’ 
La prueba de que se vale Mele para demostrar que el espanol de 
Manzoni es auténtico, puesto que fué tomado de documentos de 
la époea, no es convineente. El critico franeés se refiere, no a las 
frases que ya hemos citado, sino a lo dicho por Ferrer durante la 
escena del resecate del Vicario, frases que no podian haber sido 
tomadas de ningin documento. 


Morel-Fatio critica a Manzoni de usar un espanol afrancesado: 


Une particularité de l’espagnol de Manzoni, qui peut surprendre 
& premiére vue, mais qui s’explique dés qu’on songe a la part que 
la France a eue dans son développement intellectuel, sont les galli- 
cismes qu’on y reléve, des fautes qu’un Francais ferait assez naturelle- 
ment en parilant castillan.” 


Nos dice que en vez de decir Por mi vida se debe decir Por vida 
mia; que en vez del galicismo Qué de gente Manzoni debia de haber 
dicho Cudnta gente; en vez de si es culpable, si es culpado, o si 
tiene la culpa, o si ha faltado. La frase Adelante, presto, con juicio 


la critica de la siguiente manera: 
Les derniers mots semblent assez contradictoires; on ne peut guére 
aller vite et prudement. En outre, presto, est plutét de l’italien; 
espagnol dirait pronto; puis, con juicio est impropre, j’y sens un 
italianisme rappelant le giudizio! giudizio! du greffier qui, plus tard, 
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arrétera Renzo. Toute la phrase en espagnol correct serait, par 
exemple: Adelante, Pedro; pronto, pero cuidado!™ 


Sobre Ox! Ox! guardaos comenta: 

Ox se dit a des poules et non a des hommes.” 
y tiene raz6n, pues el Diccionario de la Academia sélo registra la 
definicién siguiente: ; Ox! interj. que se usa para espantar las 
aves domésticas.’’ 

Como ejemplo de la severidad del juicio de Morel-Fatio citamos 


el siguiente trozo: 

A ablandar, un peu cherché, on substituerait volontiers une locution 
plus usuelle et plus simple, par exemple aquietar ou sosegar, construit 
avec para et non pas avec por. ... Esto lo digo por su bien. En 
supprimant esto, nous avons, je crois, une phrase plus rapide et meil- 
leure: Lo digo por su bien. ... « Animo, estamos ya quasi fuera. Si 
estamos fuera, dans le sens de estamos en salvo, est admissible, il con- 
viendrait au moins de changer l’ordre des mots et de dire: Ya esta- 
mos casi fuera. . . . Levantese, levantese; estamos ya fuera; et la 
encore ya doit précéder estamos. ... Que dird de esto su ercelencia. 
... Que dira el conde duque, etc. Tout cela va bien, sauf qu’on sup- 
primerait avantageusment de esto dans la premiére phrase... por el 
servicio de su magestad. Encore ici, para vaudrait mieux, et peut- 
étre l'emploi de por est-il un nouveau gallicisme.” 


Comparando las correeciones sugeridas por Morel-Fatio con la 
traduccién de la novela de Manzoni al espafiol por don Juan 
Nicacio Gallego“ podriamos decir que lo que ha hecho el critico 
francés es tomar al pie de la letra las correcciones 0 los cambios 
hechos por Gallego. Como él mismo confiesa, se valié de esta tra- 
duccién para escribir su optseculo: ‘‘En général, les tournures que 
j’avais jugées incorrectes ont été modifiées par Gallegos. Sa version 
nous servira de contréle.’”™” 

En conclusién podriamos decir que Manzoni, con el objeto de 
dar a su obra cierto sabor de la época a que se refiere, hace uso 
de nombres propios, frases y vocablos espafioles, sobre todo cuando 
se trata de caracterizar a los personajes espafoles. Con este objeto, 
utiliz6 cartas y documentos de a principios del siglo XVII, algunos 
de ellos habiéndole proporcionado detalles histéricos que estén 
diestramente incorporados en la obra. De cuando en cuando, al 
traducir estos documentos, deja aqui y alla una que otra palabra 
o frase del original en espafiol sin traducir. 

En cuanto al episodio en donde Ferrer da libertad al Vicario, 
el uso de las dos lenguas, espafiol e italiano, presta a la aeccién 
cierto humorismo, que nos hace por el momento olvidar lo serio 
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de la situacién. E] espafiol usado aqui por el novelista, si no es 
perfecto, no es del todo ineorrecto. La critica de Morel-Fatio es 
bastante severa y, hasta cierto punto, falsa, siendo que el espafol 
del siglo XIX (traduccién de Gallego) no es el mismo que el del 
siglo XVII (Ferrer). Hay que tener en cuenta que Manzoni sabia 
el francés y tal vez, si eseudrifiamos encontremos algiin galicismo; 
mas no por eso deja de ser la obra de Manzoni una gran novela. 
Mele ha tratado de vindicar al novelista, sin lograrlo del todo, a 
pesar del importante descubrimiento de los documentos utilizados 
por Manzoni. Como ya hemos observado, la mayor parte de su 
critica no atafie a lo que critica Morel-Fatio, sobre todo lo rela- 
tivo al episodio de la carroza. Estudiando tanto los optiscolos de 
Mele como el de Morel-Fatio nos queda la impresién de que ambos 
eriticos dan mas de la debida importancia a pequefieces como 
acentos, ortografia y otras menudencias, olvidando del todo el 
efecto principal que Manzoni quiso dar a su obra, esto es, cierta 
elegancia espafiola. Este efecto lo logra a las mil maravillas, y 
sdlo nos duele que no haya en la obra mas escenas como la de la 
earroza. A pesar de los pequenos defectos, Manzoni ha hecho uso 
de frases y vocablos espafioles con gran efecto, y en vez de restar 
mérito a la obra la hacen, en nuestro concepto, mas valiosa. 
University of Mississippi Luts LEAL 


? Alessandro Manzon‘*. I Promessi Sposi, ed. a cura di A. Cerquetti 
(Milano, Ulrico Hoepli, ‘95), p. 2. En adelante todas las citas se refieren 
a esta edicién. 

*Eugenio Mele, “Ancora di alcuni spagnolismi e dello spagnuolo nei 
Promessi Spossi,’ Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, LXII (1913), 
113-122. 

> En Italia a los soldados espafioles les daban durante aquella época 
el nombre de micheletto. Manzoni en su novela usa el término con fre- 
cuencia. V. pp. 203, 236, 244, etc. 

*Morel-Fatio, “L’espagnol de Manzoni,” £tudes sur V’Espagne. Troi- 
siéme série (Paris, 1904), pp. 371 y sig. 

5 Debe agregarse la palabra asi (p. 200.) En cuanto a dnimo el juicio 
de Morel-Fatio nos parece bastante severo, siendo que la palabra se 
encuentra en posicién inicial de oracién y escrita con mayiscula. 

* Mele, op. cit., pp. 117-118. ‘Jbid., p. 119. *Jbid., p. 118. 

*Eugenio Mele, “Spagnuolo, Spagnolismi e Spagna nei Promessi 
Sposi,” Fanfulla della Domenica, 19 e 26 luglio, 1908. 

” Op. cit., pp. 377-378. “Op. cit., p. 381. "Op. cit., p. 382. 

% Op. cit., pp. 385-387. 

* Los novios. Historia Milanesa del siglo XVII. (Barcelona, 1836-37). 

“Op. cit., p. 378, nota. 














INCONSISTENCIES IN 
ORIANI’S CARDUCCIAN CRITIQUE 


ROM 1874, when Bernardino Zendrini undertook an evalua- 

tion of Carducci’s poetry in three long articles of La Nuova 
Antologia, until 1892, no new attempt had been made to produce 
a truly comprehensive criticism of the Tuscan poet’s work. Up to 
1892 Carducci’s critics were all part of the literary vogue to 
which the poet himself belonged. To a greater or lesser degree they 
cultivated the philological or historical method of criticism, the 
purpose of which was to render explicit the sense of literature and 
produce erudite clarifications to literary facts. By way of con- 
trast Oriani sought to appraise Carducci according to certain 
specific personal criteria that were to result in original and pro- 
voeative conclusions. 

Oriani’s critical ideas were deeply rooted in a historical and 
political consciousness. History for him was not merely a matter 
of analyzing and explaining past events. As a confirmed Hegelian 
idealist he attempted to ascertain in history a confirmation of his 
own political opinions. Consequently, he strove to underscore 
what to him were the most worthy living currents in Italy’s his- 
tory. From these he attempted to develop a philosophy of future 
political action for the youth of his country. A compelling political 
exigency is everywhere manifest in such writings as Matrimonio 
(1886), La lotta politica in Italia (1892), La rivolta ideale (1908), 
and his collected articles published posthumously under the titles 
of Fuochi di bivacco (1915) and Punte secche (1921). 

It was inevitable that a contemporary nationalist poet such as 
Carducci should be subjected to Oriani’s critical examination. 
Oriani first took stock of Carducci in Monotonie, a collection rep- 
resenting his poetic effort from 1874 to 1878. Their title is some- 
what deceiving, for rather than monotonous, they are fired with 
a strong protest against the social and intellectual spirit of the 
times. Carducci was not spared in this protest. For him, or bet- 
ter, against him Oriani wrote the longest poem of the collection. 
He reproved Carducci for cherishing the dead ideal of ancient 
Rome and advised him to leave his dusty scholarship and get out 
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into the bright sun where he could drink of the full eup of life. 


Lascia, poeta, l’aere muffoso 

della scuola e gli antichi oscuri libri; 

fremon le vie, sorride il ciel, sorride 

il sol, la vita é fuori.* 
Oriani sent a copy of Monotonie to Carducci along with a note 
that stated: ‘‘Ho osato... combattervi ma sento il bisogno di dirvi 
come vi stimi il primo poeta d'Italia.’ The poem on Carducei is 
anything but an expression of esteem and in obvious contradiction 
to Oriani’s note. 
Contradictions and inconsistencies are not uncommon in the 


criticism of 1892, which appeared in the third volume of La lotta 


politica in Italia. 
To begin with, Oriani asserted that in the Risorgimento 

la coscienza italiana, incerta fra le critiche sistematiche di Maz- 
zini, le invettive intermittenti di Garibaldi, le accuse contrad- 
dittorie della sinistra e le subdole difese della destra, trovava in 
un poeta [Carducci] la sincerita del proprio ideale, superiore a 
tutte le antitesi partigiane.‘ 

He also spoke of Carducci as ‘‘il miglior poeta lirico e il pit ef- 

ficace poeta civile di questo secolo in Italia.’ But in contradiction 

to these two assertions Oriani complained that 
La sua ultima poesia politica Ca ira, mirabile epopea di pochi 
sonetti, invece di essere garibaldina fu francese. Nell’immenso 
campo poetico del risorgimento nazionale egli non colse che pochi 
fiori e non ripercosse che alcune voci. Garibaldi ebbe da lui qual- 
che ode; Mazzini una iscrizione, un sonetto, e da morto.*® 


Then, strongly repudiating the efficacy of Carducci as a poet of 
the Risorgimento, he wrote: 


La rivoluzione italiana ... non poté tradursi intera nella sua 
opera. . . . Le sue imprese pitti miracolose, le sue pil! tragiche 
catastrofi, le sue pil) cupe umiliazioni, fraintese 0 poco intese, non 
trassero dalla coscienza nazionale la passione necessaria a rin- 
novare la vita e l’arte italiana. ... L’Italia aspetta ancora il poeta, 
che, come Hugo ed Heine, le riveli l’epopea rivoluzionaria e la 
decadenza del papato nell’effimero e contraddittorio trionfo della 


monarchia di Savoia.’ 

Accessibility to all readers and popular appeal seem to be highly 
prized esthetic values for Oriani. Accordingly he condemned Caer- 
ducci for his poetic aristocracy and complicated style. He bemoaned 
the fact that Carducci had not followed in the steps of Hugo and 
Heine, and claimed that Carducci was ‘‘troppo eclassico per potere 
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diventare mai popolare, e non abbastanza originale per essere il 
poeta del popolo.’” But Oriani did not make clear why a poet 
must be more original than Carducci to be a poet of the people. 
Furthermore, there is no logie in Oriani’s prerequisite that Car- 
dueci be a popular poet in his rapport with the Risorgimento, 
since, by Oriani’s own admission the middle class was ‘‘ pid attiva 
del popolo nella rivoluzione.’” And Carducci, also by Oriani’s 
admission, ‘‘fu classico, aristocratico e borghese, mai veramente 
né popolano, né popolare.’”” Thus he established a definite accord 
between Carducci and the bourgeois supporters of the Risorgi- 
mento. Would it not be sound to deduce, at least within Oriani’s 
process of reasoning, that Carducci would have been even less a 
poet of the Italian resurgence had he fashioned himself after the 
poet of the ‘‘Chatiments?’’ 

Oriani believed that Carducci was not sufficiently stirred by 
hate and indignation to develop the revolutionary instinct of a 
Mazzini, a Hugo, or a Garibaldi;" that the poet had conveniently 
adopted the Risorgimento as a matter of culture and environment 
rather than as a stimulus for action.” Consequently, Carducci was 
less foreeful and frank in his politieal writings than Mazzini or 
Garibaldi for whom the Risorgimento was a living personal ex- 
perience which had the effect of bringing them closer to the 
people.” They were, as a result, more democratic than Carducci, 
who was, for Oriani, ‘‘troppo composito e non abbastanza de- 
moeratico per essere originale.’”* There is the implication in this 
statement that the poet too easily abandoned the republicanism 
of his youth in order to follow a host of other Italian patriots who 
embraced the Savoy monarchy. In other words, if Carducci had 
remained as uncompromising as Mazzini on the question of the 
Italian monarchy, Oriani would have recognized him as original. 
However, the claim that Carducci was not moved by hate and in- 
dignation and that he was undemocratic, is contradicted by a 
statement in which Oriani deseribed Carducci’s poetry as being 
‘‘sempre fervida di entusiasmo patriottico e di passione de- 
mocratiea,’’ and an ‘‘appello ed ammaestramento, monito e 
preghiera, per la liberta della patria e per la sua gloria.’™ But 
even this assertion of ‘‘fervent patriotic enthusiasm’’ is inconsis- 
tent with a phrase appearing a few paragraphs ahead in which 
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the critic spoke of a lack of ‘‘vera passione nazionale’’ in Car- 
duecci.” Apparently Oriani perceived a difference between ‘‘en- 
tusiasmo patriottico’’ and ‘‘ passione nazionale.’’ But the reader, 
lacking any elaboration on the matter, is bound to give to these 
terms a synonymous interpretation. What is more, Oriani per- 
emptorily denied to Carducci any greatness as a nationalist poet. 
This, he argued, precluded Carducci’s greatness as a European 
poet.” It should suffice to note that when Oriani arrived at these 
conclusions Carducci was being universally acclaimed as Italy’s 
outstanding contemporary poet. Besides, Oriani did not explain 
the link between national greatness and European greatness in a 
poet. Indeed, it would seem reasonable to assume that the stronger 
the nationalistic impulse in any writer the weaker are his chances 
of achieving international renown. Carducci was not a great 
European poet precisely because he was almost exclusively Italian 
and nationalistic in content and inspiration. 

A rather startling complaint in Oriani’s criticism is that the 
female sex, eternal source of inspiration for poets, was conspicu- 
ously absent in Carducci’s poetry.” This is substantially true and 
the complaint would be legitimate if the female sex had a monopoly 
on poetic inspiration. It is superflous to point out that many 
first rank poets of world literature received some of their greatest 
creative stimuli from the history and vicissitudes of their respec- 
tive countries. As a matter of fact, Oriani considered the strictly 
revolutionary and political Giam?i ed Epodi as Carducci’s salient 
achievement.” It is ineongruous, therefore, that Oriani, whose 
criticism was motivated basically by political finalities, should have 
been disappointed at the lack of erotic tendencies in Carducci. 


In any case, in 1892, when Carducci was engaged in composing 
robust patriotic odes, Oriani looked upon him only as an honorary 
Senator of the Italian Realm who had settled down to a satisfied 
middle class life which made him oblivious to the problems of the 
people and prompted him to modulate ‘‘soavi canzoni alla regina 
d'Italia.’ Despite Oriani’s keen political intuition he failed to 
see in Carducci’s rapprochement with the Italian monarchy an 
effort to rise above political conflicts in order to promote true 
national unity. Carducci’s love for his country is the unifying 
factor in all his poetry. Within this love all dissensions were 
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reconciled. The paradoxical part of all this is that Oriani, who 
enjoys particular fame for his vision of a strong and respected 
Italy, failed to discern this same vision in Carducci. 

When Carducci died in February 1907, Oriani wrote eloquent 
words of homage to him in a letter to the mayor of Bologna. He 
exhorted the mayor to have the surviving buglers of Garibaldi’s 
army sound out a message proclaiming Carducci the poet of the 
Risorgimento. ‘‘Coprite di bandiere la strada . . . e le ultime 
trombe garibaldine suonino davanti al suo carro la fanfara della 
nostra risurrezione nazionale.’™ 

But Oriani could not long sustain this feeling of reverence for 
Carducci. In December of the same year he diverged from his 
laudatory expression of homage with an article in the Giornale 
d’Italia in which he objected to erecting a monument to Carducci 
in Dante’s tomb in Ravenna. 

Carducci cantd la rivoluzione, ma non vide Garibaldi, non senti 
Mazzini, non comprese Cavour: non un eroe, un martire, un bri- 
gante, un tiranno ebbe dal sua verso rivelazione o immortalita. 
Dante significd tutta l’anima italiana e la civilta del medioevo; 
Carducci, nella rivoluzione, fu il poeta della borghesia e ne espresse 
con le migliori virti la insufficienza ideale: trionfd come classico, 
chiuse un periodo, non aperse un’era; la sua figura nel sepolcreto 


di Dante non sarebbe Patroclo presso Achille, ma un professore 
accanto al poeta... .” 


There is no doubt, of course, that Oriani discovered certain 
defects in Carducci’s art. But he did not go beyond generaliza- 
tions and arbitrary assertions. His polemical fury prevented him 
from pausing to evaluate and develop his critical revelations. 


A. Micuare, De Luca 
Hofstra College 


1Bernadino Zendrini, “Enrico Heine e i suoi interpreti,” Nuova 
Antologia, XX VII, XXVIII, Dec., 1874, Jan., Feb., 1875. 

* Alfredo Oriani, Opere Omnia, (Bologna: Cappelli, 1925), III, 71. 

* Vito G. Galati, “Carducci e Oriani,” Civilta Fascista, Anno III, 
(April, 1936), 218. 

*Oriani, Opere Omnia, La lotta politica in Italia, (Bologna: Cappelli, 
1925), XI, 350. 

SIbid., p. 352. ‘Ibid., p. 354. ‘Ibid... p. 355. *Ibid., p. 350. 

*Ibid., p. 352. ” Ibid., p. 354. " Ibid., p. 351, 353. # Ibid., p. 352. 

%Ibid., p. 354. ™ Ibid. *Ibid., pp. 352-53. *Tbid., p. 353. 

“Tbid. ™ Ibid. * Tbid., p. 356. * Ibid. 

1 Galati, op. cit., loc. cit., quoting Oriani. 

2 Oriani, Giornale d’Italia, Dec. 16, 1907. 














SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
ITALO SVEVO 


es HIS dual life of businessman and writer, Italo Svevo, be- 
ginning approximately in 1901, journeyed frequently to France 
and to London, where he supervised the extensive interests of his 
firm. It is from the early period, where the accent of his Januslike 
career was publicly more on the business side, that we publish 
the following twelve letters, all addressed to his wife (Livia) in 
Trieste (the references to Titina are to his daughter Letizia). 
These letters can serve as excellent corroborative material to his 
literary production, inasmuch as they reveal Svevo as always to 
be an acute observer and analyst, with a benign sense of humor 
and preoccupied, even in his more familiar and casual mood, with 
some of the very problems and themes that are to be found in his 
fictional work, to cite smoking and his assiduous desire to learn 
the English language among others. 

The two letters to Cyril Ducker, of which we possess only 
copies, concern Svevo’s lecture on Joyce given to the ‘‘Convegno”’ 
of Milan in 1927." Cyril Ducker, English critic and journalist, 
published an article on Svevo in The Stork (September, 1930), 
a slim trade and advertising magazine of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Ltd. of London.’ 


1See my review in Comparative Literature, V(1953), 185-186. 

?In view of the nature of the magazine, libraries do not keep it on 
file, and to date I have been unable to locate the above issue. The only 
copy of the journal I have examined is no. 12 of vol. III (September 
1932), which contains an article entitled “Joyce and Svevo” by Stanislaus 
Joyce, an excerpt from his preface to As a Man Grows Older in the 
translation of Beryl de Zoete. For this information I am deeply indebted 
to Mr. Herbert Cahoon of the New York Public Library and to Miss 
Marjorie C. Wynne of the Rare Book Room of the Yale University Library. 


Karu Lupwic SELIG 
University of Connecticut 


Chatham 13.6.901 


“ ... E’ tanto differente quest’Inghilterra dal modo come noi ce la 
figuriamo, ch’é impossibile ch’io te ne dia un’idea. Non saprei donde 
cominciare. A voce—se ci lasceranno qualche giorno insieme—tenterd. 
Non s’é mai vista tale differenza fra un popolo e l’altro vicini come il 
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francese e l’inglese. Parlo delle forme esterne perché altre non ne conosco. 
Intanto, quell’emblema del cappello in testa che non si leva che in raris- 
sime occasioni! Che petulanza quella finzione di non veder le persone 
cui non si @ stati presentati! Si @ seduti alla stessa tavola, si legge la 
stessa nota cibaria e guai commettere l’errore di accorgersi che non sei 
solo! Passi per ineducato! Io poi vengo dal paese dei s.v.p. e m’é dif- 
ficilissimo tenere eternamente la mia grossa corona sul grosso capo. [°’ 
anche difficile imitarli perché si corre il rischio di andare troppo oltre. 
Tutto @ qui poco gentile. Se vai in un Bar a prendere un Whisky devi 
pagare prima di portare il bicchiere alla bocca. Altrimenti hai bevuto 
e lasci l’altro esposto ad un fido. E’ evidente che se hai dimenticato il 
denaro, l’altro riprendera il suo Whisky. Insomma tout-a-fait embétant 
e finora preferisco i francesci coi loro gendarmi... .” 


Chatham 17.6.901 


“Mia cara Livia, Non ti descrissi ancora l’avventura mia pili importante 
di Chatham, quella che mi fece passare un intero pomeriggio lieto o 
almeno meno triste del solito. Era domenica e non ne potevo pit dalla 
noia. C’é un pergolato dietro la casa ed io vi andai per godere una 
mezz’ora di fresco. Stavo guardando mezzo addormentato il fosco fiume. 
Sul pergolato non c’era nessuno; nella sala di bigliardo dietro di me, 
anche nessuno. Era veramente il momento di avere delle belle avventure. 
Tutt’ad un tratto sento che dietro di me sulla sedia s’arrampica qualche 
cosa di assai vivo ma di assai leggero: Forse un gatto. Mi volgo e mi 
vedo accanto la pit bella faccia rosea, fresca, paffutella che si pessa im- 
maginare. Era una faccia da baci: Il pil’ bel ragazzo inglese che si possa 
immaginare. S’era messo in quella posizione per vedere pitti da vicino 
come il fumo mi veniva fuori del naso. Fummo subito amici. Doveva 
avere cinque o sei anni e parlava perfettamente l’inglese. Io non potevo 
muovermi finché egli era in quella posizione perché se mi fossi alzato 
egli sarebbe caduto per indietro. Gli chiesi quanti anni avesse. Egli poi 
mi chiese se avessi una sorellina come ne aveva lui. Io gli dissi che 
avevo una piccola figlia, pitt piccola ancora di lui la quale per piccola 
che fosse sapeva gia parlare perfettamente l’italiano e se egli non si 
vergognasse di non saperlo ancora. Visto che non tutto mi capiva, eli 
feci vedere il mio vocabolario domandandogli se sapesse leggere. Mi 
disse di no ma che sapeva studiare le sue lezioni. Poi mi raccontd che 
a Londra aveva tre cani. In quella venne il padre il quale gli borbottd 
qualche parola senza rivolgerla a me. Cid—ad onta che il padre subito 
se ne andasse—mi rovind talmente il piacere che presto congedai il 
piccolo Philip, stringendogli affettuosamente la piccola manina e ringra- 
ziandolo della compagnia. Adesso quando mi vede scappa. Pare lo 
abbiano sgridato. .. .” 


Chatham 19.6.901 


“ ...Abbandono volontieri questa citta ove veramente non ho fatto altro 
che studiare inglese salvo certi piccoli lavori in bacino. Perd debbo dirti 
che ad onta che m’é tanto difficile se non impossibile di praticare con 
la gente pure sono stato meglio a Chatham che a Tolone. Il militarismo 
inglese @ certo pitt simpatico dell’odioso militarismo francese. Qui @ 
liberta, vera liberta. Io lo capisco ad onta che di questa libert&a posso 
usare tanto poco non conoscendo a sufficienza né la lingua né i costumi 
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del paese. Ma ti confesso ch’io verrei pit volontieri a stabilire una fab- 
brica qui che a Marsiglia. Intanto sarebbe la felicita per Titina. Se tu 
sapessi come io vedo nella faccia di ogni Miss che passa la felicita di 
vivere e di essere libera. Quando sono povere lavorano ma le ore di 
liberta sono di vera liberta. Non dubito che ci sia sotto anche della 
licenza ma la liberta @ felicita e sai come io la pensi sul diritto alla 
felicita: La felicita @ il diritto di ognuno. L’unica creatura a questo 
mondo che voglio tener in certi riguardi schiava sei tu. Se il mio viaggio 
avesse da prolungarsi, lo prolungherei pit’ volontieri in Inghilterra che 
in Francia. In Francia m’annoiano colossalmente col loro chauvinisme. 
Addio, cara Livia. Dopo di questa confidenza vado a cucciarmi pensando 
che il pitt bel paese @ quello dove sei tu.” 
Londra 23.6.901 


* ... Ieri ho passato il pomeriggio al giardino zoologico. Ho veduto 
molte bestie. Probabilmente sarebbe quello il luogo prescelto da Titina 
per erigervi la fabbrica. Camminano per i viali dei cammelli e degli 
elefanti sui quali—verso una mite tassa—si adagiano i bambini. Ho visto 
sul collo di un cammello una bambina che nella corporatura somigliava 
a Titina. 

c’é un elefante enorme che quando la folla di bambini gli grida Apri 
la bocca, la apre smisurata. E git una tempesta di leccornie di cui poche 
raggiungono la meta, ma una vera tempesta. E la casa delle scimmie! 
Insomma in ogni luogo io sentivo il grido di ammirazione di Titina. . 

Oggi invece passai la mattina a St. Paul alla messa. Come siamo lon- 
tani dal puritanismo! L/’altare non arrivai a vedere ma la chiesa é ad- 
dobbata, con ricerca d’austerita cid che @ ben differente da un’austerita 
vera. I cori, l’orchestra e l’organo quello di pitt ricercato che puoi im- 
Mmaginare. A me profano parve di trovarmi in una chiesa finissima cat- 
tolica cid che mi disilluse non poco. La predica non compresi perché 
fatta in inglese. Mi divertii molto per l’estrema accuratezza dell’esecu- 


zione musicale. .. .’ 
Londra 7.7.901 


“ |... Se sapessi la mia agitazione anche per altre divergenze di carat- 
tere fra me e gli inglesi. Sembra ch’io in questo paese sia addirittura 
ridicolo per il mio modo di gestire. Osservai che quando una volta, una 
volta sola, parlai il mio inglese all’ammiragliato, i signori ammiragli 
guardavano le mie mani che pareva ballassero per la stanza. La parola 
stentata mi faceva gestire anche di pit del solito. Mani in tasca e allora 
soltanto potrai parlare l’inglese. Io poi sono disgraziato! Per significare 
che deploravo di non aver percipito una parola, apersi le braccia com- 
miserandomi e fini che diedi un pugno in pancia a un Chief Constructor. 
Sono stato obbligato de comperarmi una macchina per radermi. Qui 
val meglio essere ubriaco che avere un pelo sul muso... .” 


Londra 26.11.903 


“ _.. Il clima poi—in questa stagione—é tale che basta da sé a renderti 
nevrastenico. Io ricordo soltanto l’andamento del tempo di oggi nel 
pomeriggio. Sorvegliano degli operai che lavoravano al primo piano e 
andai alla finestra. Tutto era grigio ma non vi era minaccia di sorta. 
Tutt’ad un tratto vedo una nube giallastra sporca che varca il Tamigi. 
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E’ la nebbia, pare, perché sul fiume tutto s’illumina e fischia. Ma @ una 
sola nube e quando passa ti lascia freddo sino all’anima. Io battevo i 
denti e gli operai sentirono anch’essi il freddo. Poi tutto ritornd grigio 
e verso sera si arrivd persino a vedere la luna, (pardon!) il sole che 
tramontava. I] sole qui é circa meta del nostro; ha un aspetto di am- 
malato di qualche malattia alla pelle. Ha perduto l’abitudine di mandar 
raggi e ne @ arrossato dalla vergogna... .” 


Charlton 4.12.903 


“|. . Oggi poi abbiamo visto il sole, il vero sole, un po’ oscurato da 
nubi grigie ma intiero, rotondo, grande quasi come il nostro. Guardava 
con attenzione questo paese ch’egli non vede da tanto tempo e quando 
mi vide si mise a ridere: Tu, discendente degli Orientali, come sei 
capitato qui?—Gli risposi: Titina dice ch’io discendevo dagli Orientali 
ma che non ne discendo pit. Egli s’arrabbid per tale mia risposta e si 
chiuse in tanta nebbia che non lo vidi altro... .” 


Charlton 6.12.903 

“... @ un freddo terribile accompagnato da una nebbia giallognola sporca 
che cambia il giorno in notte: E’ strano parlare con qualcuno nella 
nebbia e vederlo da vicino. La sua fisionomia assume un’importanza 
incredibile; ogni suo tratto acquista fierezza e forza. Io credo tuttavia 
che la nebbia abbia avuto una grande importanza nella pittura inglese. 
Quelle faccie deliziose di fanciulle inglesi ideali e superbe devono essere 
state viste attraverso la nebbia.” 


Charlton 11.12.903 

“ . . . Grazie al cielo (parlo di quello stellato o annuvolato perché tu 
non abbia a rimproverarmi religiosita) le macchine camminano a mera- 
viglia ed io, dopo pochi giorni di esitazioni, ne ebbi la certezza. Insomma 
l’impiegato e letterato Ettore Schmitz circa in chiusa di vita, dimostra 
abbastanza senso pratico e quando mi faccio la barba mi guardo in 
specchio con grande ammirazione:—Bravo, caro Ettore, bravo! Adesso 
dovresti cambiare di nuovo mestiere per vedere quanti altri piccoli 
talenti sono in te... .” 


Charlton 19.7.908 

“ . . . Teri sono stato al grande concorso atletico internazionale. Ho 
assistito a un mondo di cose ma pit di tutto m’interessd |l’Anfiteatro 
che contiene 80.000 persone. I giornali urlano che non ci viene nes- 
suno perché giornalmente vi sono sole 30.000 persone. Gli atleti minac- 
ciano di dar pugni dalla rabbia. Ieri vi furono 50.000 persone e tuttavia 
si vedeva del vuoto. Bello @ sentire urlare tanta gente insieme. A un 
chilometro distante da me ci fu la gara di nuoto. Vidi invece bene la 
corsa dei 100 chilometri delle biciclette e la corsa a piedi di cinque 
miglia. Un Americano che vinse questa pareva un eroe d’Omero in fuga. 
Non vidi mai tanto aspetto di forza accompagnata da eleganza. So- 
migliava—credo—a me quando corro al Lido (ohime!)... .” 


Charlton 24.7.908 


“ |. . Ero in forse se dovevo andare al grandioso meeting di domenica 
a Hyde Park contro un’agitazione che c’é qui contro (seguimi bene) la 
Licensing Bill, una legge restrittiva la vendita delle bevande alcooliche. 
Io come teetotaler avrei potuto finire col tenere un discorso pubblico 
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in inglese che, come sai, é il mio pili vivo desiderio da parecchi anni. 
Ma ho paura dei pompieri che qui dirigono questa sorta di mani- 
festazioni. .. .” 
Charlton 27.7.908 

“... Io non so se voi leggete le notizie di Londra ma attualmente il 
vero re di Londra @ un piccolo Italiano di Carpi presso Modena, certo 
Dorando. Or ora lessi nel Morning Leader un inno a lui in prosa: Non 
c’é stata mai vittoria né disfatta pil granda della tua. Tu non hai ossa 
forti né muscoli imponenti ma sei troppo cuore, cuore di leone. . . e cosi 
via. Il Piccolo’ certo riportera tutto cid ma non hai idea della diffusione 
di tale ammirazione. Sabato in treno N. ed io parlavamo in italiano. 
Tutto intorno a noi ammutoli e in inglese tutti cominciarono a parlare 
della coppa che la Regina offriva sabato a Dorando. Mi domandarono 
se le conoscessi. Sorpresi che non lo cenoscessi me ne diedero una 
descrizione. Tutti lo avevano visto... .” 


TWO LETTERS TO CYRIL DUCKER 
I 
September, 1927 
“|, . I think (and hope) that younger people can better stand fortune 
and misfortune. For them misfortune is not as great an evil, and fortune 
eannot spoil ithiem as much as it can older folk. Therefore, my young 
friend, you must attain your aim as soon as possible. Stick to prose, 
please. It is so extravagant to use only partly the piece of paper which 
you were obliged to pay for in full. I do not think the fact that you 
have written thoughts and phrases and can see no value in them, is 
proof that they have no value. You have not yet acquired an essential 
quality: to love yourself. Only after you have done do others follow your 
example. ... In order to acquire this love of themselves women look 
in a looking-glass. The writer must do the same, and write every even- 
ing the history of his day. It is the only way to get a great sincerity— 
the most important quality, I guess. For the first time since the creation 
of the world it is you that writes... .” 
II 

“I want to send you, if not a description o1 wy life, an account of some 
troubles that befell me in consequence of a certain conceitedness of 
mine (rather increased in these old bones by senility) quite the opposite 
of what we try to pretend young people like you are affilicted with. In 
June last year I remained for some days at Milan, and was entreated by 
doctor F. (the president of a very fashionable literary club) to deliver 
there a lecture on Joyce. I accepted. Of this author I knew the short 
stories and his “Portrait of the Artist as a young Man.” Of “Ulysses” 
I knew only a very few pages, of which I talked a great deal, in order 
to make them appear more. I was now obliged to read it: and set to 
work immediately I got home. It was simply awful. Whole phrases re- 
mained for a long time a mystery to me, and the vocabulary did not 
help me very much. ... The worst of it was that the reading of the 
book lasted so long that when I reached the end I had quite forgotten 
the beginning. . . . Now my lecture is finished, but I fear it will reflect 
these hardships, and be in itself very boring.” 


1Triestine newspaper. 














ON THE CENTRAL ITALIAN 
DEVELOPMENT rv > rb 


HE QUESTION of the possible Etrusean origin of the aspirated 

voiced stops in Tusean (gorgia toscana) has recently provoked 
animated discussion in this journal.’ The problem of gorgia toscana 
is paralleled by another, namely the change of rv to rb (corvum> 
corbo) which is also quite characteristic of the central Italian 
area. As in the case of gorgia toscana, Professor C. Merlo has 
been the chief proponent of the Etruscan substratum theory, while 
Professor Rohlfs was again his chief opponent. 

Professor Merlo’s argument’ is based primarily on the oceur- 
rence of the change in the general area of Etruscan substratum 
and the great frequency within Tuseany of certain placenames 
(e.g. Cerbaiola) which show the rv>rb development. Merlo ad- 
mits that the change occurs also outside the region of presumable 
Etruscan influence, but these occurrences are explained either by 
importation from Tuseany (into Umbria) or by a different type 
of substratum causing the change, as for instance in Romagna. 
The substratum of the Romagna dialect is linked by Merlo to 
Venetic and Dacian—a link which is quite plausible within the 
context of his argument, since both Venetian and Romanian do 
show the rv>rb change. 

Rohlfs’ chief arguments appear to be the following: 1) the 
existence of voiced stops in Etrusean is doubtful. 2) The center 
of the rv>rb change in central Italy does not occur in the area 
of presumable Etruscan substratum, but is in Perugia and Arezzo. 
This can be shown by the AIS (i corvo, AIS 501). 3) The change 
rvu>rb occurs in too many Romance areas and in too many lan- 
guages to be explainable by a particular substratum. 4) The 
change is explained best by a purely phonetie tendency to trans- 
form a continuant after a voiced consonant into a bilabial stop. 
As a similar result of the same tendency Rohlfs quotes the change 
of nfatti to mpatti in some areas of Italy. 

Precise evaluation of arguments and counter arguments would 
lead far afield and on extremely uncertain ground; obviously the 
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lack of congruence of the rv>rb change with the possible Etruscan 
substratum area is the weakest point of Professor Merlo’s argu- 
ment. Professor Rohlfs’ argument, on the other hand is, first of all, 
not completely convincing from the purely phonetic point of view: 
a change of continuant to stop in nf to mp (with a preceding 
assimilation of nf to mf and the closure produced by the bilabial m) 
is a more plausible phonetie process than a change of rv to rb or 
provides, at least, no real parallel to the latter: besides, like any 
argument advanced in purely phonetic terms, Professor Rohlfs’ 
explanation does not answer the question why the change occurred 
only in some areas and not in others. 

I have in a recent article‘ tried to give a different explanation 
for the change of v to b and the confusion of b and v in many 
Romance areas. My argument was based on the premise of a 
lenition of latin consonants during the archaic period, during which 
b d g were actually pronounced £, 4, y.” According to the relative 
chronology of the strengthening of 8 to b and the consonantization 
of u to v (8), I tried to differentiate three possible situations 
within the Romance world: 1) At the time of the consonantization 
of y, b is still lenis (8) in all positions: the result is a general 
merger as for instance in Southern Italy, Sicily, most of Sardinia. 
2) At the time of consonantization, only intervocalic b is still 
lenis: the result is merger in intervocalic position, a situation which 
prevails throughout the Romance world. 3) An intermediate pos- 
sibility is that not only intervocalic but also postliquid b is still 
lenis when u > £8 (v) ; the result is a postliquid merger of b and v 
into 8 which, with subsequent strengthening of 8 to b, is respon- 
sible for the rv>rb change. 

The argument which I wish to advance here is that all of the 
three situations described above exist in Italy: A general merger 
area in Southern Italy, an intervocalic merger area in the North 
and in Central Italy precisely the transitional area of the inter- 
vocalic and postliquid merger. 

The following evidence can be advanced in support of the above 
contention : 

1) The evidence of the inscriptions: This evidence was first 
examined by Parodi* who found that the substitution of b for v 
in initial and in postliquid position was particularly characteristic 
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of the South Italian area. The entire problem was reexamined by 
Terracini’ who found that the rv>rb (and v->b-) change oceurs 
with greatest frequency during the imperial era and in the Roman 
area from where it spreads throughout the empire. While these 
findings are in accord with the theory that rv>rb is connected 
with the merger of consonantized ry>rf and a lenisized rb (rf), 
they argue strongly against the Etruscan theory. If Etruscan in- 
fluence was responsible for the rv>rb change, we should expect 
an early concentration of the change in the Etrurian inscriptions; 
but Parodi in his study of the CIL found only three examples of 
rvu>rb in volume XI (Etruria) as opposed to 25 in volume VI 
(Rome) .* 

2) The present distribution of the rv>rb change: the change 
of rv>rb and also lv>lb occurs in the central Italian area, im- 
mediately to the North of the Rome-Ancona line, which is the 
northern boundary of the area of general merger of b and wv". This 
is shown quite distinctly by the maps of the AIS like, for instance, 
il corvo (501) or la malva (642). This distribution would def- 
initely corroborate the suggestion that the Central Italian rv>rb 
area is intermediate between the area of complete merger to the 
South and of only intervocalic merger to the North. Another in- 
teresting fact is added by the consideration of the sporadie rvu>rb 
and lv>/b change in Southern Italy and Sicily. There the gener- 
ally regular development is rb, /b to rv and lv and retention of rv 
and lv ;” yet sporadically we find lv>lb and ru>rb. Thus il corvo 
(AIS 501) and la malva (AIS 642) show b reflexes in Southern 
Italy in points 751 and 767, and in Sicily in points 819, 896, 803. 
In words like la barba (AIS 117) or il carbone (AIS 212) the 
regular Southern Italian-Sicilian v reflex for b is, of course, fairly 
often replaced by b as result of the influence of standard Italian; 
but it is hardly accidental that (with the exception of 751 which 
has different etyma) all the points which have rv>rb (lv>lb) 
have also rb instead of rb>rv. This is further evidence for our 
contention that the rv>rb change is really an rv and rb merger 
(into r8) with a subsequent strengthening of articulation. 

3) Evidence of medieval documents: This examination of late 
latin documents of the eighth and ninth centuries rounds out the 
picture of the central Italian area representing an intermediate 
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stage in the v/b merger. The documents examined here are the 
first twenty documents of the Coder diplomaticus cavensts,” 
written in the period 792-842 and originating in the South Italian 
area (mostly in the vicinity of Salerno). The rest of the docu- 
ments examined are found in the Codice diplomatico longobardo.” 
The latter contains the documents written during the period 720 
to 774. Their places of origin were 1) Chiusi, Tosecanella—the 
documents being located in the Siena archives 2) Pisa, 3) Lucea, 
4) Piaeenza, Varsi 5) North Italian locations north of the Po 
(Milan, Como). With the exception of Lucea, all available, orig- 
inal documents were considered. In the ease of Lucea, a large 
number of documents are available and only the first twenty were 
considered as a random sample. 

The following table gives the substitutions of b for v and v for b 
as found in those documents. The first figure in each column in- 
dicates the number of correct usages, the second figure the number 


of substitutions: 


b- -b- lb,rb v- -V- lv rv 

1. Codex Cavensis .... 35,4 201,54 12,0 140,140 22,40 5,12 
2. Toscanella, 

I aati nedira 36,4 188,77 1,1 313,45 75,25 18,14 

i  Ghdiihlsenicatesddlistelin 27,0 75,89 1,1 163,0 78,5 12,1 

ee 41,0 114,139 5,0 248,0 87,1 36,20 

5. Piacenza, Varsi .... 35,0 47,47 7,0 136,0 51,0 13,0 

6. North of Po .......... 22,0 88,40 2,0 189,0 73,18 17,0 


The following table repeats the one above by giving the amount 
of substitutions as percentages of the possible total. The sporadic 
changes of /b,rb>lv,rv are omitted : 

b>v -b->Vv v->b- -V->b___siiv,rv>!1b,rb 


i. 10p.c. 21p.c. 50p.c. 60p.c. 70p.c. 
2. 10p.c. 29p.c. 13p.c. 25p.c. 44p.c. 
3. — 54p.c. —_— 6p.c. 7p.c. 
4. — 55p.c. -— 1p.c. 36p.c. 
5. —- 50p.c. _ — 

6. — 31p.c. — 20p.c. 


Only some typical examples of the v>b change after liquids 
may be quoted: serbi (Cava. doe. No. 18), corbuli (Cava. No. 13) ; 
persolbat (Chiusi, No. 57), cunserbaturi (Pisa, No. 49), selba 
(Lucea, No. 62), reserbabi (Lucea, No. 76), serbis (Lucca, No. 


73), ete. 
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This statistical picture of the eighth and ninth century docu- 
ments shows quite definitely that the central Italian /v,rv>/b,rb 
development is part of a b/v merger which is general to the South, 
intervocalic only to the North of the Central Italian area. On the 
basis of the above statistics we ean reconstruct the following labial 
consonant patterns for eighth century Italian: 

1) A Southern Italian pattern of p, f, 8 (from y and 8). There 
is, in that area, general confusion of b and u and the general 
trend of the substitutions is b for yu rather than v for b, which 
seems to indicate a B- pronunciation. 

2) In the area of Toseanella and Chiusi we are perhaps con- 
fronted with a situation in which some individuals have a p,b,f,v 
pattern while others have p,8, f and do not distinguish ) and v in 
initial position. Another possibility of interpreting the results is 
a generalized p,b,/,“ pattern but a large amount of infiltration of 
words in which b- and v- have merged from the area to the South. 
At any rate, the evidence of early Central Italian with forms like 
boce, seems to indicate that the area of b/v merger reached orig- 
inally farther North than it does at present.” 

3) In the area of Lucca and Pisa the pattern is definitely 
p,b,f,v. Only in intervoealic position and after liquids b and v 
have merged. The general trend in the substitution seems to indi- 
cate that the result of the merger in intervoecalic position is v, in 
postliquid 8 (or b), for in intervoecalie position the substitution 
of b for v is quite rare (1 p.c. in Lucea) while in postliquid position 
it is comparatively high (36 p.e. in Lucca). 

4) In Piacenza, Varsi and the rest of Northern Italy we finally 
find the p,b,f,v, pattern with the merger of b and yu (to v) being 
confined to the intervocalie position only. 

The rv>rb change in central Italy is then, neither connected 
with Etruscan substratum nor with a -phonetic tendency of as- 
similatory nature. It is explained best as the result of a merger 
of rb(r8) and ru to rf and subsequent strengthening to rb in a 
zone intermediate between the general and intervocalie b/v fusion. 
Harvard University Rosert L. Pouirzer 


1R. A. Hall, Jr., “A Note on Gorgia Toscana,” Jtalica, XXVI (1949), 
65-72; C. Merlo “Gorgia Toscana et Sostrato Etrusco,” IJtalica, XXVII 
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(1950), 253-256; R. L. Politzer, “Another Note on Gorgia Toscana,” /talica, 
XXVIII (1951), 197-202. 

7C. Merlo, “Vicende storiche della lingua di Roma,” L’Italia dialettale, 
V (1929), 173-174; “Il Sostrato etnico e i dialetti italiani,” R. Li Rom., 
IX (1933), 189-191. 

*G. Rohlfs, An den Quellen der romanischen Sprachen, Halle (Saale), 
1952, p. 75; Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache und ihrer 
Mundarten, vol. I, Bern 1949, pp. 435-437. 

‘R. L. Politzer, “On b and v in Latin and Romance,” Word, VII (1952), 
211-215. 

* For a detailed argument for the early Latin lenition see A. Martinet, 
“Some Problems of Italic Consonantism,” Word, VI (1950), 26-41. 

*E. Parodi, “Del passaggio di v- in b- e di certe pertubazioni delle 
leggi fonetiche nel latino volgare,” Romania, XVII (1898), 177-240; 
Politzer, op. cit., p. 211. 

*A. Terracini, “Di che cosa fanno la storia gli storici del linguaggio? 
Storia dei tipi benio e Nerba nel latino volgare,” AGI, XXVII (1935), 
133-157; XXVIII (1936), 1-31, 134-150. 

* Parodi, op. cit., p. 188. 

*Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik, vol. I, pp. 149 ff.; See also various 
maps of the AIS like la vena (89), la bocca (104), ete. 

” Rohifs, op. cit., p. 437. 

" Codex diplomaticus cavensis, Naples, 1873. 

% Codice diplomatico longobardo (Luigi Schiaparelli, ed.), vol. I, II, 


Rome 1929, 1933. 
™b- for v- in central old Italian is discussed by Rohlfs, op. cit., pp. 


283-284. 





ASTP CHARACTERISTICS IN 55 COLLEGES 
1941-1951 


(THE LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT AND EXAMINATIONS: 
PLACEMENT, FINAL, AND QUALIFYING.) 


Introduction 

HE ARMY Specialized Training Program in Foreign Lan- 

guages (ASTP) has been discussed in whole and in part many 
many times in the various professional journals. The profession 
at large is familiar with the intent, the scope, the operation, and 
the implication of this program. For a time the ASTP was the 
dominant theme of many conferences and writings of members of 
language groups interested in the place and methodology of modern 
foreign languages in the high school and college curricula. Gradu- 
ally, however, less and less was heard about the ASTP as an 
operational war plan, still less about what its effect should be on 
foreign language teaching, and a lot was heard about various 
‘‘new’’ programs that were being initiated in various colleges. 
This writer attempted to measure to what extent certain aspects 
of the ASTP were introduced into the curricula of those institu- 
tions which were exposed to the program during World War II. 

The study was limited to the 55 colleges that had the ASTP 
in the belief that they would be a breeding-ground for any new 
developments. The study was further limited in part to the more 
common languages of the Romance group. The ASTP was con- 
sidered in whole and in part. Attention was specifically foeussed 


on the following features of the Army Language Training Program: 
. oral/aural practices 

special sectioning of students 

the use of informants 


. the use of audio-visual materials 
the introduction of “exotic” languages, not traditionally studied 


in colleges 
6. concentrated application of length of time of exposure to the 


language 
7. special divisions of such length of time for any specific 


purposes. 
Certain aspects of college language programs —not specific 
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ASTP trademarks—were considered also in view of the set-up 
of college courses. The following such aspects were studied: 


1. other practices besides the oral /aural 
2. credits given for courses 

3. examinations 

4. the language requirement 

5. languages accepted or required for admissions, course study, 


and/or the language requirement. 

Essentially the idea was to consider certain college language 
programs for the academic year 1941-1942 and the same programs 
for the academic year 1951-1952 in order to see how aims, method- 
ology, and practices developed. Such a study is not exclusively 
quantitative. That is to say, that one cannot measure development 
so much in percentages as in terms of practice. One measures 
growth then. Since the ASTP aimed at the tool-use of the lan- 
guage in the sense that literary studies and cultural appreciation 
so often mentioned as a purpose for the study of foreign languages 
were practically of no import, and since such tool study generally 
commenced with elementary application, the best place to study 
the effect of the ASTP is in the counterpart of its program in 
the colleges. This place is in the lower level courses, the pre- 
literature courses or pre-survey-of-literature courses, those courses 
that develop the foreign language as a tool for any given specific 
purpose. These courses are generally labelled Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, or Advanced. It is true that some literature is studied 
in some of these courses, but it is generally from the point of view 
of language rather than literary appreciation. Such courses are 
generally those that are required for an A.B. degree and if not 
required, are accepted as credit for an A.B. degree. It was on 
just such courses that this study came to focus. 

In an attempt to study the rule rather than the exception, lan- 
guage methodology was considered in a group of languages which 
are common to all colleges, the large as well as the small. Yet an 
attempt was made to include any languages involving in the cur- 
riculum as a post World War II development. French and Ger- 
man of course, have been the two languges consistently taught in 
the college curricuium. With French, other members of the Ro- 
mance group, particularly Spanish and Italian, are fairly com- 
mon to the American College curriculum. Consequently this study 
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examined the lower-level courses in French, Italian, and Spanish 
as a unique grouping. 

Interviews were carried out at ten colleges with heads of de- 
partments and other faculty members and numerous classes were 
observed in operation. On this basis a questionnaire was formed 
and sent to the remaining forty-five institutions. Anyone who has 
attempted any kind of a study with a free-response questionnaire 
is aware of the difficulties involved. Such difficulties were en- 
hanced because of the two-year spans under observation, each 
separated from the other by a decade. Thirty-five institutions 
answered in whole or in part the questionnaire and together with 
the ten visited form the basis for the information herein presented. 

The questionnaire comprised 30 questions with answers expected 
for 1941 and 1951. There were 19 main questions which fell into 
specific groupings in line with both the features of the ASTP 
and of college language courses in general discussed above. These 
groupings were: 

1. methodological practices pertinent to the development of 
a) the oral/aural skills 
b) the reading skill 
c) the writing skill 


. the languages studied for the A.B. degree or for admission 
practices 

3. the hours and credits devoted to different courses 

4. the matter of examinations 

5. the language requirement and satisfaction of it. 


bo 


{This paper discusses the language requirement and the matter 
of different kinds of examinations given. Other papers published 
elsewhere discuss the other factors. | 

Specifically the following items are reviewed: placement exam- 
inations; final examinations; qualifying examinations to meet the 
language requirement for the degree; the nature of the language 
requirement, if any, and the manner of meeting the requirement. 


Placement 

It was found that placement examinations are increasingly used. 
Thirty colleges give such an examination and for twelve of them it 
has been an innovation since 1941. 

The matter of the placement examination was not a particular 
problem of ASTP. Some selectivity was used at some colleges; at 
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others none was used. Placement is a problem peculiar to college 
teaching only because in most eases high school programs are not 
geared to college tensions. Perhaps it is better put that college 
programs do not always provide a smooth continuity for high 
school programs. In foreign language work, such continuity is 
desirable if the overall language training is to bear fruit. The 
placement examination is an attempt to correlate students’ ability 
on the basis of high school work with college standards of require- 
ments. It is a safe enough assumption to say that for years high 
school work in language has been evaluated on a basis of two 
years of study there as being equal to one year of college study. 
The increased use of the placement test shows a more precise 
effort on the part of the colleges to evaluate the results of high 


school language study. 


Final Examinations 


Examinations, final and other, were given under the ASTP. 
They were not properly a feature of the ASTP, but a necessity so 
to speak, just as they are in college—, or any other—, teaching, if 
one believes some sort of evaluation of the specifie product of a 
teaching must be so made. 

Colleges show great individuality in the matter of length and 
kind of final examinations given. A typical examination consists 
in part or whole of: translation, comment questions, fill-ins, com- 
prehension-reading questions, completions, ete., for thirty-one col- 
leges. Five colleges give an objective type test. Two of these give 
in addition an auditory comprehension test. Seventeen colleges 
indicate dictation as a part of the finals—which sometimes length- 
ens the total time of examination—, and still another mentions 
that an oral examination is sometimes given. Of the twenty-seven 
colleges showing some oral/aural procedure as a part of their 
final examination, for thirteen colleges it is an innovation. The 
length and type of written examination has not changed sig- 
nificantly. 

There is no specific ASTP practice at issue here except the 
oral/aural nature of examinations as implied in the specific di- 
rectives of that Program, and as we might expect to find such 
type of examinations appearing in college practices. The fact that 
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twenty-six colleges have not changed at all the kind of final ex- 
amination they give reveals resistance to oral/aural tests as an 
evaluating feature of their program. This question focusses pri- 
marily, as does the next, on oral/aural developments in college 


examination practices. 
Qualifying Examinations for the Language Requirement 


One college has changed to a qualifying examination to meet the 
language requirement, for which there is no alternative. All the 
other colleges have maintained almost exactly the 1941 procedures. 
One college has stopped giving a qualifying examination. An aural 
comprehension test as part of the qualifying examination has been 
a new development in two colleges. 

Where colleges showed variety in the final examinations they 
give, they show rigidity in the matter of qualifying examinations 
for the degree when they do give such an examination. This is 
probably because such requirements are an academic considera- 
tion of concern to the degree-granting college staff while final 
exams are, within certain specifications, more narrowly and likely 
a departmental procedure. It is significant from the point of view 
of ASTP technique, that the one change in this area has been 
towards an aural test, and this change has been in a college which 
has radically changed its entire program. 


Language Requirement 

The language requirement has increased radically in only two 
colleges being defined now in terms of proficiency rather than 
as formerly in terms of time—a distinction that three other col- 
leges have been making. Four colleges in all have shown an in- 
crease in the requirement. Twenty-seven colleges show no sig- 
nificant changes. Ten colleges have lessened the requirement to 


some extent. 

Thirty-nine colleges have retained some part of the 1941 method 
of satisfying the requirement. Six of them broadened the manner 
of satisfying the requirement. One college dropped the require- 
ment and one shifted from examination to courses as a means of 


meeting the language requirement. 
The language requirement is fairly stable in the college eur- 
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riculum, but it has shown more readiness to contract as a require- 
ment than to expand. Expansion generally takes the form of 
clarification or adjustment of some externals or mechanics. Only 
two colleges show a change of attitude with respect to oral/aural 
work in the satisfaction of the language requirement by demand- 
ing aural ability but each of them has loop-holes so to speak by 
which the student can meet the requirement as formerly. On the 
whole, however, it seems that the colleges are ready to erase or 
lessen the language requirement but not to initiate the oral/aural 
features they have so readily adopted as working principles. 

The student for whom a foreign language is required for the 
degree he seeks, probably asks himself how he can meet such a 
requirement quickly and easily. We then may well ask: is the 
requirement made difficult or complicated for this student by the 
narrowness of the means for satisfaction of it? Or is it made 
relatively easy or simple by the broadness of such means? We 
find it is easier for the student of today to find a means of sat- 
isfying the language requirement than it was ten years ago be- 
cause such means are today more varied. In other words there 
are more ways generally, within a program, for him to meet the 
requirement now. Furthermore, the requirement itself is less 
diffieult for him than it was ten years ago. This brings up the 
matter of the requirement as a requirement per se for an A.B. 
degree. This problem does not lie specifically within the province 
of this paper. However, if a modern foreign language has any 
ralidity as a subject for college credit, and if college study of it 
is required, then the aim of such a study and the requirement is 
so much weakened as the requirement is lessened and as a variety 
of manners of meeting it are permitted. ‘‘Aims’’ cannot be sepa- 
rated from any language program or requirement of such a pro- 
gram but it is suggested that aims need more clear definition for 
the language teaching profession particularly as they refer to 
requirement. If the aim of college required foreign language study 
is a matter of mere requirement, exposure, meeting standards, 
points in norms, ete., the value of such foreign language study is 
secondary to the requirement. If the aim of foreign language study 
is more serious, no requirement as such ean define, limit or en- 
hanee language study or its aim. These colleges which define their 
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requirements in terms of proficiency cannot escape aims as a 
consideration no matter what manner of satisfying the require- 
ment is permitted, and ‘‘aims’’ for them is generally defined in 
such terms as reading knowledge, aural ability, ete., but in only 
one case is an arbitrary definition attempted. 


Conclusion 


The questions discussed above apply more clearly and primarily 
to the college curriculum than to language teaching specifically or 
to the ASTP, but they are related to all three. 

Colleges generally, individually and collectively, show a_ re- 
luetanee to change the basic language curriculum although sub- 
parts of it will change within a department, from course to course, 
section to section. It is of course much more difficult to change 
the basic structure of a college program than some features of 
individual departmental programs. That is why, for example, final 
examinations have shown more change than qualifying procedures 
for the language requirement. Yet colleges have generally not 
increased the language requirement even though the practical im- 
portance of languages gained respect during World War II. As 
a matter of fact some colleges have decreased the language re- 
quirement. Such an impetus as the ASTP gave, however, does 
show faint traces in the required language courses of the college 
eurriculum by the slight attention given to oral/aural procedures. 
We suggest that this may mean that the colleges may change their 
educational practices quite readily. The number of colleges that 
lessened the requirement support this suggestion, although such 
lessening does not show marked ASTP practices. Undoubtedly 
many factors are operating here. An examination of all the ASTP 
characteristics must be made in order to evaluate properly such 
a changing, but there have been many clear-cut, forward steps 
toward certain principles directly or indirectly traceable to ASTP. 


JOHN J. SANTOSUOSSO 
Roxbury Memorial High School (Girls) 

















THE STATUS OF ITALIAN IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


INCE 1853 the University of Toronto has been the greatest 

centre of Italian studies in Canada and one of the best known 
on the North American continent.’ The high degree of excellence 
which it has attained in that field during the last one hundred 
years is due chiefly to the distinguished achievements of some of 
its most eminent teachers such as Forneri, Fraser, Davidson and 
Shaw, to the extensive and intensive nature of its courses of in- 
struction and to its exceptional facilities for advanced work and 
scholarly research. 

Of special interest and importance is the organization of its 
Italian curriculum which differs considerably from that of the 
leading universities of the United States. In this institution, for 
instance, there is no elective system and students may register 
either in a three-year General Course or in a four-year Honour 
Course. In the former, they may select six subjects from various 
prescribed groups in the first year, five in the second and five in 
the third, with the understanding that one of them must be their 
subject of concentration during the last two years. 

The Honour Course is open only to students who have received 
honour standing in their Matriculation examinations. They have 
a choice of three subjects in the first two years and of two in 
their Junior and Senior years. 

In the General Course, instruction in Italian consists of five 
hours a week in the First Year, six in the Second and six in the 
Third ; in the Honour Course, of six and a half hours a week in the 
First Year, five in the Second, seven in the Third and seven in 
the Fourth. 

Since no course can be dropped at the end of a quarter or a 
semester, its prescribed number of hours must be taken for the 
entire year. Moreover, Italian may be begun only in the Fresh- 
man year and once it has been chosen, it must be pursued for at 
least two years. Similarly, Honour students who wish to carry on 
Italian in the third year are required to continue it in the fourth. 
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In order to stimulate the Beginners’ interest in the subject, 
an introductory lecture is given them at the opening of the term 
on Italy’s contribution to world culture and on the advantages to 
be derived from the study of Italian. The courses which follow 
are intended to lead to a clear understanding and an adequate 
appreciation of Italian life and civilization. They are not confined, 
therefore, to grammar, composition, conversation and the reading 
and discussion of the works of representative authors, as is gen- 
erally the case in other universities, but include lectures in Italian 
on the history, literature, social and political institutions, customs, 
habits and traditions of the Italian people and lectures in English 
on Italian art, music and philosophy by specialists in those fields. 

In addition to the regular Honour and General Courses, others 
have been established for students whose major subject is either 
English language and literature, Classics, Commerce and Finance, 
Art and Archaeology, History, Philosophy, Music, Social and 
Philosophical Studies or Political Science. Instruction in Italian 
is also made available to those who are enrolled in the Pre-Medical 
Course and to Graduates and Undergraduates in the various De- 
partments of Science who desire a reading knowledge of the 
language. 

A Specialist Certificate in Italian may be obtained by those 
who plan to teach that subject in the Secondary schools and in the 
Fall of 1955 an Evening Teachers’ Course will be organized which 
will cover all the work in Italian in the three years of the Gen- 
eral Course. In the Extension Division of the University of To- 
ronto Italian is attracting a large number of students and its pop- 
ularity is constantly increasing. Most important of all, perhaps, 
is the fact that in the School of Graduate Studies as many as 
nine courses are offered in Italian leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 

In that connection it is worth noting that the Italian section 
of our University Library is one of the best on this side of the 
Atlantic. For many years a large sum of money has been spent 
for the purchase of Italian books in the arts and sciences and for 
Italian literary and scientific journals. That sum has been in- 
creased constantly. Besides being very well equipped with the 
works of al] the important Italian authors and critics of every 
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epoch, the Library is also the proud possessor of several first edi- 
tions and of rare collections of Rime and XVI century plays. 
Considering all that has been said, therefore, there is every 
reason to believe that the study of Italian in the University of 
Toronto will continue to make steady progress and that as time 
goes on it will contribute more and more to the cultural and spir- 
itual development of Canada. 
EMILio GoGGio 


University of Toronto 
‘A detailed account of the history of the teaching of Italian in the 


University of Toronto since 1853 is given in an article of mine which 
appeared in the Modern Language Journal for March, 1954. 
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tends that one of the most striking images in Rilke’s Fifth Duino 
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Elegy—Death as a milliner—is prepared for him in Leopardi’s Dialogo, 
in which Fashion is made Death’s sister. This is not strange in view 
of Rilke’s great admiration for Leopardi. 

Cordié, Carlo. “Jus, violae e coconus: nota folenghiana.” Symposium, 
vu, 2 (Nov. 1953), 368-371. Asserts that Folengo’s Maccheronee offer 
a rich harvest of unusual examples for the study of the Italian lan- 
guage and dialects and gives the special meanings of these words 
as samples. 

Gripkey, Sister Mary Vincentine, S.C.L. “Mary Legends in Italian Manu- 
scripts in the Major Libraries of Italy.” Mediaeval Studies, x1v (1952), 
9-47; xv (1953), 14-46. Divides Mary legends in Italian into five 
groups: 1) MSS containing JI Libro del Naufragio; 2) 6 MSS with at 
most 33 legends; 3) the Libro del Cavaliere in related MSS and in- 
cunabula; 4) MS Barberiniano lat.4032 and MS Magliabechiano 
XXXVIII.70; 5) many miscellaneous MSS containing occasional Mary 
legends. Sister Mary analyzes the MSS in each group, their relation- 

ship to one another, gives a brief summary of all the hundreds of 

i legends, and makes pertinent comments on the general vogue of Mary 
legends in Europe. 

Gullace, Giovanni. “Les Débuts de d’Annunzio en France et la question 
de la Renaissance latine.” Symposium, vu, 2 (Nov. 1953), 232-249. 

Gives an account of the enthusiastic reception accorded D’Annunzio’s 

; novels in France in the 1890’s and contrasts it with the severe criti- 

cism levelled at them in Italy. The author explains this great popu- 
larity by defining those qualities of D’Annunzio’s works which ap- 
pealed to the French (e.g., his dilettantism, his sensuality, his cult of 
beauty and form, his exaltation of the ego, etc.) and by identifying 
him with the Renaissance latine that Frenchmen longed for to offset 
the immense vogue of northern literatures. 

Jackson, Frederick H. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin in Italy.” Symposium, vu, 
2 (Nov. 1953), 323-332. Records the various manifestations of the 
vogue of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in Italy, such as the great number of 
translations, the heated debate on the issues it raised during the 

Risorgimento, and its special imprint on the drama. 

: McPheeters, D. W. “The Italian Poet and Lullist Bartolomeo Gentile in 
16th Century Valencia.” Symposium, vir, 2 (Nov. 1953), 375-379. Gives 
a short biography of B. Gentile, refers to his interest in Lull, and 
briefly analyzes his Italian sonnets and his Dantesque Canti. 

Messedaglia, Luigi. “Il geografo Buffiero: nota pariniana.” Symposium, 
vir, 2 (Nov. 1953), 349-352. Contends that “il geografo Buffiero”’ re- 
ferred to in the first version of Parini’s La impostura is not the 
Stanislas-Jean Boufflers suggested by Mazzoni but the Jesuit Claude 
Buffier, a Milanese edition (1757) of whose popular Geographie uni- 

' verselle was undoubtedly consulted by Parini. 

The Hudson Review, vi, 540-543, contains a “Canzone” by Dante (lo son 

venuto al punto de la rota), translated by Harry Duncan. Italian 
and English texts are on opposite pages. 
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REVIEWS 


TELA DI PENELOPE 
IL DIZIONARIO STORICO DELLA LETTERATURA 


Un’opera ch’é una provvidenza per ogni persona la quale 
tenga anche soltanto un zinzino all’ammobiliamento del pro- 
prio spirito, e dovrebbe dunque entrare in ogni easa italiana am- 
modo, é certo il Diztonario Storico della Letteratura Italiana di 
cui é uscita, in questi giorni, presso il Paravia, ad opera di Piero 
Operti il rifacimento 1952. Un dizionario del genere, a firma Vit- 
torio Turri, apparve nel lontano 1900 e conobbe, anzi, qualche 
fortuna, se lo si dovette correggere con tre successive appendici 
fino al 1903. Ma acqua sotto i ponti, in un mezzo secolo, ne é 
passata parecchia, e non pit di appendici era il caso di parlare, si 
di seonvolgimento da cima a fondo 0, a parlar proprio, dalla a 
alla zeta. Nel 1940 si accollé la fatica un degno umanista, che a 
tale impresa era singolarmente adatto, Umberto Renda, ed egli vi 
si accinse con la lena dell’ architetto che, di una casetta di due 
piani, ha a fare un grattacielo di sette. Dalle 312 pagine originarie 
alle 1144, le ‘‘voci’’ pit che triplicate, e le stesse ‘‘voci’’ rimaste 
per la maggior parte rifatte di sana pianta, conforme i soprag- 
giunti risultati della critica; onde, a esser giusti, tutta la materia 
era, ormai farina del sacco di Umberto Renda. Sennonché, dal 
1940 in poi, quale decennio anche in letteratura! maremoto di 
nomi, rovesciamenti di fame, saltimortali di tendenze; basterebbe 
pensare all’importanza che, nel *40, il compilatore doveva, e forse 
per forma mentis amava, dare a certi scrittori di meriti prevalen- 
temente o prettamente littori (un Farinacci, un Pavolini Ales- 
sandro, un Mussolini [Arnaldo] ); e riflettere per contrasto a eid 
che gli stessi son divenuti oggi, fornendo del sic transit gloria 
mundi un’addirittura dimostrazione-lampo. 

Era d’uopo dunque ricominciare da capo. E chi s’é rimesso 
con certosina pazienza alla tela di Penelope che sempre é un di- 
zionario storico della letteratura, portando le pagine a 1188, é 
stato, stavolta, non un semplice erudito, ma un vero e proprio 
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scrittore, lui stesso nome da storia letteraria: quel Piero Operti il 
eui romanzo di guerra, Sacchetti di sabbia,—della prima guerra 
mondiale, dalla quale tornd mutilato—é meritamente famoso e si 
ristampa ancora. Cid che, in questo rifacimento, come dicono i 
francesi, de fond en comble, ci piace é, in Piero Operti, non soltanto 
la sapienza di letterato, |’onniveggenza di bibliografo, |’equilibrio 
del giudizio, ma anche, e soprattutto, la sua probita di uomo. I 
Renda, fosse per dovere (egli era provveditore agli studi) o per 
inclinazione, aveva escluso dall’edizione de! °40, forte di motivi 
politici o addirittura razziali, serittori come Borgese, Momigliano, 
Moravia, Janni, Ferrero, Salvemini. L’Operti, convinto che ‘‘non 
da prova di serieta un paese il quale attribuisce medaglie, corone 
d’alloro per affrettarsi a ritirarle a un mutar di stagione,’’ non 
cade nella malefatta di un ostracismo alla rovescia; per lui il 
sapere ‘‘che uno scrittore fu fascista o antifascista non ha pid 
peso di quanto ne abbia sapere, di Fazio degli Uberti e di Guido 
Cavaleanti, che il primo fu ghibellino, il secondo guelfo.’’ Bella 
nobile italiana equita, in virtti della quale troverete, nel Dizionario 
Operti, imparzialmente un Paolo Orano, anche se morto nel campo 
di concentramento di Padula nel 1945, un Mussolini stesso (Benito) 
quale giornalista, quale scrittore, lo scrittore del resto che un 
critico non sospetto, Giacomo Debenedetti, nel ’37 esaltava. Esclusi 
soltanto i palloni dal fascismo gonfiati di vento, ma accettati gli 
serittori autentici, un Ugo Ojetti, per esempio, anche se fu pre- 
sidente dell’Accademia d’Italia sezione lettere, durante la repub- 
bliea di Salo. 

Messa in chiaro questa esemplare obiettivita dell’Operti, tasto 
nevralgico ch’era necessario toceare in un’opera siffatta, osser- 
veremo ch’é stato conservato, del Dizionario archetipo, il criterio 
dell’ordine alfabetico che non bada a montagnerusse di secoli, che 
vi da imperturbabilmente un Bonvesin da Riva aceanto ad un 
Massimo Bontempelli, un Titta Rosa aceanto a un Girolamo Tira- 
bosechi; eriterio che, se a tutta prima pud sconcertare per gli ac- 
costamenti abracadabranti, va elogiato in opera di tal natura, 
nessun altro consentendo tanta facilita e rapidita di ricerca. Im- 
maginate, per modo d’esempio, una divisione, sia pure alfabetica, 
ma per periodi storici, comprenderete subito come sarebbe neces- 
sario conoscere a qual periodo vada iscritto il nome cercato; dimi- 
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nuita, insomma, del novanta per cento la praticita d’un siffatto 
strumento di consultazione. In tale compenetrazione di antico e 
moderno, in tale sintesi di remotissimo e di recentissimo sta proprio 
il pregio peculiare—e |’originalita—del Dizionario in questione, 
che viene ad essere, di questa sorta, compendio di opere diversis- 
sime, addirittura antitetiche quanto a soggetto; é come, in altre 
parole, se il lettore avesse sotto mano il concentrato, il suceo di 
tutta una biblioteca critica concernente le lettere italiane dal- 
l’anno 1150 al 1950, dagli Annali di Caffaro al Michelangelo di Pa- 
pini; se un giudizio del Bertoni vi erudira sul dugenteseco Ceeco An- 
giolieri, riportarvi sapra poi 1’Operti |’opinione di J. J. Gautier, 
1949, su Das Kapital del Malaparte. 

La vastita d’informazione, che vorrebbesi definire, se 1’ epiteto 
non sonasse troppo frusto, davvero ‘‘formidabile,’’ é forse cid che 
pit stupisce in questo periplo attraverso otto secoli di nostra Jet- 
teratura. Siete soliti trovare una competenza che si sprofonda e 
si fa minuziosissima in un determinato settore, in questo o in 
quel secolo, ma, tranne rare eccezioni, il conoscimento non si 
estende, o per lo meno non si estende altrettanto in profondita, 
al di la del muro di cinta; sapete, poniamo, che al Rossi avreste 
potuto chiedere un’opinione sul colore della barba di Coluccio 
Salutati, o al Flamini sui benefici ecclesiastici di Pier Francesco 
Giambullari, ma non certo un saggio sulla poesia del Palazzeschi 
o sul romanzo del Bacchelli. Gradevole sorpresa é quindi il trovare 
che, non solo i classici sono dal compilatore presentati in succose 
‘*voci’’ le quali di ciaseuno danno tutto l’essenziale, ma che anche 
i moderni, gli serittori viventi e diremo cosi in atto sono da lui 
conosciuti, e intesi, e resi, con una penetrazione e un tatto da eui 
é raro dissentire; e che, per questi moderni, ]’indagine é stata 
menata con un’ attenzione amorosa non meno che per gli antichi. 
M’é oceorso di chiedermi pit volte, alla lettura di questo istruttivo 
Dizionario, dove diavolo abbia potuto, 1’Operti, pescare quel singolo 
dato che io stesso, esperto di quel singolo autore, ignoravo. Le 
bibliografie, che seguono ogni presentazione, sono a rispetto di cid, 
un modello di oechi d’Argo. 

Vi sono, qui, i nomi che si devono trovare in tutte le storie let- 
terarie al modo delle medicine iseritte nella Farmacopea, che si 
devono trovar da tutti gli speziali; ma io ho tentato 1’esperimento 
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di cereare, nel Dizionario, certi autori diremo cosi fuori di mano, 
un Meo Abbracciavaeea, un Foleacchiero dei Foleaecchieri, 0 per 
scavalear tre secoli, un Guidubaldo Bonarelli della Rovere, un 
Antonio Muscettola, per scavalearne cinque un Girolamo Pompei, 
una Teresa Bandettini, e simili; i quali, nomi che corrano per le 
strade proprio non sono; ebbene, nel ‘‘Renda-Operti’’ figurano, e 
con la loro brava presentazione, e con la loro esatta bibliografia. 
Non una grinza. E i viventi? Qui si cammina, naturalmente, su 
terreno minato, perché, si sa, ogni vivente, fin che i posteri non 
avran messo loro le cose e posto, ha una tenerissima, e umanissima, 
inclinazione a considerarsi per lo meno in peetore un uomo riguar- 
devole, se non grande. . . . Ora, é logico che tutti i viventi che 
tengon penna fru le dita, proprio tutti, anche in duemila pagine 
non potrebbero capire. Ve ne sono cirea duecento, in tutti i eampi, 
dal poeta Giulio Caprin al commediografo Fracecaroli, dal roman- 
ziere Riccardo Marchi all’umanista Giuseppe Toffanin, ed é gia 
cospicuo. Un ecentinaio di ‘‘voci’’ nuove, e il rifacimento totale 
o parziale di aleune centinaia d’altre ‘‘voci’’ costituiscono |’apporto 
prezioso e quanto mai lodevole di Piero Operti, il cui giudizio, per 
imparziale esame delle ‘‘pezze giustificative,’’ per serenita di vi- 
sione che, in una materia ancor si calda, anzi scottante, sa spaziare 
saggiamente au-dessus de la mélée, appare gid un poco quello dei 
posteri. 
LIONELLO FiuM1 


Roverchiara (Verena) 


LORENZO DE’ Mepicr: Poesie. Ed. by Giuseppe Prezzolini. Milan, Lon- 
ganesi, 1953. Pp. 221. 


Lorenzo de’ Medici is a favorite author for English and American 
Italianists, to whom, accordingly, this edition will be welcome. It is, 
essentially, an edition of Lorenzo’s eight poemetti and of the Nencia da 
Barberino: the Rappresentazione di San Giovanni e Paolo is not in- 
cluded, and the lyrics are represented only by five sonnets, one canzone, 
and one carnival song—the Canzona di Bacco. The text is taken from the 
standard Simioni edition—except that for the Nencia, for which Simioni 
gives the 20-stanza and the 50-stanza forms, Prezzolini gives, conveni- 
ently, in addition to the 20-stanza form, the 39-stanza form, hitherto not 
readily available, published by Patetta in 1934 in the Rendiconti of the 
Academy of the Lincei. Prezzolini’s annotation is slight, but apposite. 
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His 15-page preface is devoted chiefly to a comprehensive and dis- 
criminating review of the varying judgments of the poetry and the 
cultural service of Lorenzo expressed by critics from the Cinquecento to 
the present day—Varchi, Giovio, Crescimbeni, Tiraboschi, Roscoe, Cor- 
niani, Muratori, Arnim, Sismondi, Ginguené, Settembrini, De Sanctis, 
Ebert, Sauer, Gaspary, Carducci, Rossi, Monnier, Momigliano, Cecchi, 
Fusco, Sapegno, Pompeati, Nencioni, Paoli, Lipari and Palmarocchi. 


Prezzolini does not attempt a thoroughgoing appraisal of his own— 
but in the course of his explanation of the point of view that deter- 
mined the selection of material for the volume he rightly disapproves 
the idea that Lorenzo’s poems were written with a political purpose; he 
writes of the Canzona di Bacco with special admiration, and remarks 
that “il tono di questa poesia @ un epicureismo maliconico, che ritorna 
altre volte nelle sue poesie”; and notes that “l’accompagnar sempre la 
poesia con l’intelligenza e la riflessione critica” is characteristic of Lorenzo. 

He speaks of the lack of a general study of the chronology of the 
works of Lorenzo: such a study has recently been undertaken by the 
present reviewer and Dr. H. A. Mathes. The statement that all the 
works of Lorenzo must have been written before 1486, since they are all 
mentioned in Politian’s Nutricia [which was delivered as a public uni- 
versity lecture in the autumn of that year] is inexact: Politian does 
not mention the Ambra, the Amori di Venere e Marte, the Caccia col 
falcone, the Rappresentazione, or the Selve d’amore. Dr. Mathes has 
already shown (in Aevum, XXV [1951], 324-28) that the Rappresentazione 
was written shortly before February 17, 1491; and the general study 
just referred to will show that both the Ambra and the Selve are later 
than the Nutricia. 

Prezzolini refers to the current debate as to the authorship of the 
Nencia, but does not state decisively his own opinion on this point. He 
does however say: “La figura di Lorenzo continuera a essere dibattuta, 
anche con una Nencia di meno (stavo per dire anche con un braccio di 
meno, come una statua amputata).” 

Prezzolini’s highest ambition, as a man of letters, from the days of 
La Voce to the days of the Repertorio bibliografico, has been the am- 
bition to be useful: his edition of Lorenzo is a further addition to the 
long series of his useful undertakings. 

Ernest H. WILKINS 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


MICHELE DE Fivippis: The Literary Riddle in Italy in the Seventeenth 
Century. University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
vol. 40, No. 1, University of California Press, 1953. vi + 222 pp. 


This second volume of Professor De Filippis’ history of the literary 
riddle in Italy is a worthy successor to that dealing with the subject 
during the period from 1400 to the end of the sixteenth century. The 
author begins the present work with a discussion of the Genoa University 
manuscript, a microfilm of which he has studied, containing 226 enig- 
matic sonnets (some of them caudati), followed by a Capitolo resolutivo 
which is supposed to provide solutions to all the riddles, but which is 
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badly arranged and often the reverse of helpful. Professor De Filippis 
has found direct sources for 112 of these riddles: many of them are bor- 
rowed from Cenni (from whom the anonymous compiler also took the 
idea of the final poem containing the solutions), others are from Damon 
Fido Pastore, Madonna Daphne, G. C. Croce and Straparola. Of the 100 
riddles for which no sources have been found, Professor De Filippis has 
been successful in solving 50, but 50 more still remain to be unriddled 
by some ingenious enthusiast. The original riddles in this collection 
(which was in the Jesuit Library of the College of S. Girolamo before 
it passed in 1763 into the hands of the Republic of Genoa) are well- 
constructed in general, and are often, like those of their companion 
riddles from identified sources, ambiguous in tone. 

Though this collection contains some 17th century material much of 
it of course really belongs to the 16th century, and for another link be- 
tween the centuries Professor De Filippis selects Michelangelo Buonarotti 
the Younger. Ten riddles appear in his series of comedies, La Fiera 
(Day II, Act II), the first 7 of which reappear in his collection of 71 
enigmas of different lengths and rhyme schemes. They are written in 
good Italian, and Professor De Filippis considers them rather poetic 
exercises than a serious contribution to the literature of the enigma. 


In 1605 Tommaso Stigliani in the fourth book of his Rime included 
7 decent and 36 extremely indecent riddles. His work was promptly 
placed on the Index, and only a few copies, of which the University of 
California owns one, are known to survive. He was a skilful riddler, 
and his 7 decent enigmas were reprinted in his Canzoniere in 1623. 

Agostino Coltellini, a Florentine and the founder of the Accademia 
degli Apatisti, wrote 36 Enimmi published in 1669 (sonnets, quatrains 
and octaves) in imitation of Antonio Malatesti to whom Professor De 
Filippis considers him infinitely inferior. 

More interesting because he gives us some explanation of the cir- 
cumstances in which such conundrums might be composed is Prospero 
Mandosio, who in the preface to his Centuria di enimmi (1670) explains 
that they were written as penalties for parlor games at the house of a 
noble lady; whereas generally in the 16th century the riddle was re- 
garded as a carnival-season form of entertainment. Professor De Filippis 
considers that Mandosio’s sonnets, though always decent and carefully 
constructed, show the mark of their origin, and that they are obviously 
intended to be easily solved by a social group seeking amusement rather 
than an intellectual exercise. He compares Mandosio’s and Croce’s treat- 
ments of several subjects, to the former’s disadvantage. 


G. F. Loredano, P. Michiele, Adriano Banchieri and Loreto Mattei are 
figures of minor importance. The two most prominent riddlers of the 
17th century are Antonio Malatesti and Francesco Moneti. The former, 
like Coltellini a member of the Accademia degli Apatisti, plays a part 
in Lippi’s Malmantile racquistato, and is thought to have presented a 
copy of his La Tina to Milton during the English poet’s visit to Florence 
in 1638. In 1640 the first part of his Sfinge appeared, the second and 
third parts following in 1643 and 1683. Some of his riddles are still in 
manuscript form, and Professor De Filippis has not been able to see a 
copy of his unedited riddles published in 1782. Apparently he is the 
only Italian writer who achieved fame during his lifetime because of 
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his riddles, and he has been praised by many historians of literature 
for his delightful style. He alone among riddlers, it seems, makes any 
attempt to reflect his environment, and several of his riddles deal with 
Florence: the city itself, the cathedral, the fountain in the Piazza della 
Signoria, the Mercato Nuovo, are all subjects for his enigmatic sonnets. 
And he uses literary reminiscences too: one sonnet contains the names 
of the Carolingian paladins, the subject of another is the Decameron. 
There is a further innovation as well in his riddles: he describes some- 
times not simple objects but objects limited by some special definition, 
in a way which foreshadows the BBC program of Twenty Questions. 
For instance, one must guess not merely a conduit, but a conduit leading 
to the Pitti Palace; not merely an artist, but an artist painting a lady; 
not simply a student, but a student who strikes a light with a flint, 
lights a lamp, and goes to read a book by a dead author. Professor De 
Filippis considers that Malatesti’s work may be equalled but never 
surpassed. 

His final author, Francesco Moneti, a Franciscan friar whose genius 
was strongly satirical (he once spent 20 months in prison for a pasqui- 
nade), published three collections of riddles, Jl Festino delle Muse in 
Parnaso, La Sfinge in Parnaso, and L’Apollo enimmatico, which last 
contains all the material to be found in the first two, but in a somewhat 
modified form. Moneti sometimes complicates his riddles by dividing 
his subject word into syllables, as though he were writing a rebus as 
well. Professor De Filippis thinks that on the whole his riddles are 
too artificial, but that his satirical vein and his facility at light verse 
give them importance. 

Pointing out the growing significance of the riddle during the 17th 
century, Professor De Filippis says that it became even better established 
in the 18th, which is to be the subject of his next volume, in which he 
promises to describe another manuscript, this time from Pescia, of 
which he has secured a microfilm. Readers of the first two volumes will 
look forward~to the third, which it is to be hoped will be equally de- 
lightful to read. 

The two appendices give lists of the riddles by authors and by sub- 
jects. There are also a bibliography and an index. 

BEATRICE CORRIGAN 


University of Toronto 


Uxricu, Leo: Torquato Tasso. Studien zur Vorgeschichte des Secentismo. 
Bern, A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1951. Pp. Viii + 314, in-8. 


Torquato Tasso: Poesie. A cura di Francesco Flora. “La Letteratura 
Italiana. Storia e Testi,” vol. 21. Milano-Napoli, Riccardo Ricciardi 
Ed., 1952. Pp. XLVI + 1027, in-8. 


Dobbiamo prendere le mosse per questa rassegna da alcuni punti di 
un libro gidé qui recensito da Fredi Chiappelli (giugno 1953): Interpre- 
tazione del Tasso di Giovanni Getto (1951). Particolarmente autorevole 
é la parola del Getto a proposito delle Rime. Evidente gli risulta “l’arbitra- 
rieta di uno studio inteso a considerare le rime, a gruppi compatti, in 
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base al loro contenuto psicologico e ai loro addentellati con la vita del 
poeta, e a distribuirle lungo la linea di una cronologia estrinsecamente 
biografica: un errore di metodo in cui @ caduta, sulla traccia del Solerti, 
tanta critica tassiana dal Donadoni al Capasso.” (Su cid insiste anche 
il Caretti, i cui suggerimenti sono risultati preziosi al Flora per la sua 
scelta delle Rime nell’ed. Ricciardi. Vedi di Lanfranco Caretti, che sta 
preparando un testo delle Rime: Studi sulle Rime del Tasso, Roma, 1950). 
“Uno studio ideale dovrebbe invece svolgersi sulla base della cronologia 
di ogni singolo componimento, come analisi di varianti, come storia di 
una vasta fenomenologia poetica. . . . Senonché uno studio di tal genere 
dovrebbe essere rimandato fino al giorno in cui sara compiuta la non 
indifferente impressa dell’edizione critica.” (pp. 253-254). Usufruendo 
perd di quel poco che @ attualmente a nostra disposizione, non sara 
impossibile pervenire a qualche risultato concreto, aggiunge il Getto. 
E a questo proposito, come in tutto il lavoro del Getto, ci piace il suo 
cauto e intelligente equilibrio nel dare a Cesare quel che @ di Cesare, 
ma niente pil, e riconoscere percid in conclusione, che “in realta in 
questi componimenti (le Rime) la poesia ha uno spazio assai limitato,” 
mentre il pur altissimo “interesse per le liriche sta nella loro condizione 
di squisita letteratura. ...” (p. 259). Il che @, a nostro parere, giusta 
reazione alla “considerazione (—parallela al gusto moderno per la 
produzione barocca europea—) eccessivamente indulgente a riconoscervi 
un valore di assoluta poesia, in cui si @ cercato e si cerca di tenere 
questa sezione dell’opera del Tasso. Al che senza dubbio ha contribuito 
il giudizio del Foscolo, alla cui parola critica si tende oggi, da parte di 
qualcuno, a prestare un incondizionato, e certo eccessivo, credito” (p. 259), 
mentre pit! persuasive sono le riserve di un De Sanctis, un Donadoni, 
un Croce.—Cid sia detto al riguardo di certi rapidi accenni nelle pagine 
del Flora, che esamineremo pil sotto. 

Lo studio del Getto era un eccellente esempio di certa moderna critica 
italiana, carica di assimilati sensi teorici e aperta a tutte le esperienze, 
ma direttamente attenta al valore preciso e delimitato del testo e della 


parola. 
e * + 


Discorso diverso @ da farsi sull’atteggiamento critico di Ulrich Leo, 
tipico critico della scuola tedesca, imbevuta di linguaggio e sensi filo- 
sofici e tutta tesa ad una cosciente, concentrata espressione teorica. 
Concentrazione particolarmente evidente se ci riferisca alle pagine, un 
po’ diffuse, del Getto, ma con lo svantaggio, d’altra parte, di qualche 
intenzionale astrusita metafisica che potrebbe non essere necessaria. 

Il libro del Leo @ un originale caso di sintesi filosofica, tutta proce- 
dente per formule dense e brillanti (i titoli stessi dei paragrafi, presi 
nella loro successione, sono segni affascinanti di penetrante sistematicita), 
e, insieme, di analisi stilistica, sul metodo di Leo Spitzer. 

La prova pit! feconda della notomia stilistica operata da! Leo si trova 
forse a proposito dell’Epistolario, da cui il critico ricava i segni inconsci 
del fondamentale atteggiamento tassesco di fronte alla vita: la paura, 
o con termine esistenzialistico, l’angoscia (Angst). Questa si manifesta 
in modi retorici e sintattici peculiari alla prosa del Tasso: espressioni 
indirette dove sentiamo il bisogno di dichiarazione a cuore aperto ma 
nel medesimo tempo la fuga dalla confessione veramente sincera, per 
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cui le vere ragioni delle suppliche o altro sono nascoste, attraverso un 
trasferimento verso altri piani logici (come dalle questioni di personale 
interesse alle considerazioni di alta moralita, in un processo di continua 
razionalizzazione e moralizzazione retorica, nel senso piii squisito di 
quest’ultimo termine. Vedasi particolarmente l’esame della lettera ad 
Orazio Feltro, p. 22 sgg.). La mancanza di sicurezza che crea la per- 
manente irrequietudine del Tasso (Unruhekomplex), da luogo ad una 
forma che accarezza l’interlocutore con un impegno adulatorio (An- 
schmiegungsstil) risolventesi in reticenza della reale verita evitata 
(Ausweichform) (pp. 27-28). Questa timorosa insicurezza si ripara dietro 
attenuazioni sintattiche come se concessivo, modo condizionale, struttura 
ipotetica, che eventualmente possono servire, in uno stato di distacco 
dalla realta frontale, ad accumulare argomenti singolarmente incerti, 
al fine di persuadere (retorica per eccellenza, laddove la spettacolosa 
abilita del Tasso reinventa quei procedimenti che aveva trovato nel latino). 


Il Leo ha fede piena nelle possipilita del metodo stilistico per la 
critica storica psicologica e estetica, tanto che ci da questa decisa dichiara- 
zione di principio a p. 34: L’anima di chi parla @ nell’espressione prima 
ancora che nell’espresso, sicché non solo abbiamo il diritto, ma il dovere 
di assumere quella come scala di misura di questo. 

Ma la vera rappresentazione dell’angoscia (liberatasi in certo qual 
modo attraverso la fantasia) @ nella poesia del Tasso, mentre rimaneva 
inintenzionale e percid indiretta nella prosa (che @ “aus Angst,” non 
“iiber die Angst heraus geschrieben,” p. 59). Il poeta esprime nella 
praticita ideale-oggettiva e personale insieme delle Lettere come pure 
del Mondo Creato, opera di prosa versificata, la struttura e i modi della 
sua personalita e le sue idee, mentre nella creazione poetica riesce a 
liberare in forma fantasticamente alienata, come emozione staccata e 
pura, la sua natura pill vera e intima. La liberazione consiste nel fatto 
che solo nella poesia il Tasso riesce a reagire alla sua paura, una volta 
che l’ha concretizzata in immagini simboliche (v. p. 72). A questo punto 
ci pare che il problema dell’ispirazione della Gerusalemme sia impostato 
in modo da potersi accostare all’impostazione del Getto, non appena si 
intenda il parallelismo di paura-angoscia e solitudine: ove ambedue i 
termini equivalgono allo shock psicologicamente patologico e artistica- 
mente patetico risultante dall’incontro di istinti naturali e aspirazioni 
fantastiche contro la realta dei principi morali e delle situazioni pratiche. 

Sicché @ confermato ancora una volta, con pitt precisione, l’auto- 
biografismo come carattere fondamentale della poesia tassesca, gia rivelato 
da altri critici, come Solerti e Donadoni. Gli elementi della rappresenta- 
zione tassesca: emozione, meraviglia, avventura, sensibilita (Erschiitter- 
ung, Staunen, Erlebnis, Empfindsamkeit), sono esaminati dal Leo alla 
luce di questa impostazione. I1l meraviglioso nel Tasso @ all’origine 
l’impressione che egli ha del mondo come oggetto poetico, il correlativo 
della paura, impressione del mondo come oggetto pratico (p. 118). Il 
Leo veramente non si sofferma molto su un’analisi complessiva e esclu- 
siva della Gerusalemme, ma ha ad esempio un lungo capitolo (pp. 60-76) 
sull’episodio della foresta incantata, trattata come simbolo, dove il let- 
tore cauto sente forse con diffidenza un certo pericolo di astrazione 
classificatoria e generalizzatrice insito nel metodo del Leo. 


Riprendendo (p. 118) l’esame dell’espressione poetica del Tasso in rela- 
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zione a] tema della meraviglia, il Leo trova giustamente che tale motivo 
rivela la fondamentale irrazionalitad del Tasso, 0 meglio sovrarazionalita 
(Uberrationalitaét): cioé, se interpretiamo bene, il poeta che @ assoluta- 
mente incapace di accordarsi con l’ambiente e quindi comprenderlo ra- 
zionalmente, tutto perduto com’é nel contradittorio mondo interiore di 
liberta e schiaviti eccessive fra istinti e principi, umanita primitiva 
e civilta colta, risolve questi dissidi su un piano di intuizione immediata, 
sovrarazionale delle radici profonde della vita. 

Prendendo poi a trattare del “prebarocchismo” del Tasso o del suo 
concettismo, che sarebbe parte della questione della “sovrarazionalita” 
del suo stile, il Leo nega che si possa parlare di vero barocco in atto 
gia nel Tasso. Ed esamina il senso del termine “concetto,” che nel 
Tasso @ in una fase autonoma chiaramente diversa da quella tipica del 
secentismo. I] Tasso distingue “cose, concetti, parole,” e “i concetti non 
debbono pendere dalle parole, anzi ... le parole debbono . . . prender 
legge da quelli” (Discorsi dell’arte poetica, 111). Concetto @ immagine, 
rappresentazione soggettiva e personale delle cose, da esprimere con 
parole informate al concetto medesimo. I] Tasso avrebbe dato un senso 
vitale e concreto a un termine della logica scolastica, che perd gia in 
Dante aveva preso senso estetico (“premere di mio concetto il suco” 
vale: esprimermi). Pit tardi il concetto si avvicina ulteriormente alla 
parola fino a fondersi quasi in essa, nella parola-concetto del barocco. 

Il Leo, conscio della difficolta della sua esposizione, premette al 
volume un breve sunto in inglese che pud fuorviare il lettore, qualora 
egli si lasci indurre a considerare lo sviluppo indicato nello spirito del 
Tasso, come processo verso un equilibrio non solo psicologico, cume 
veramente fu, ma anche artistico, trovato finalmente dal Poeta alla fine 
della vita nella religiosita, particolarmente nel Mondo Creato. 

* * + 


Nell’edizione del Tasso a cura di Francesco Flora, che accresce di 
un prezioso volume la splendida collana Ricciardi de “La Letteratura 
Italiana,” l’Introduzione muove dalla considerazione di un’unita poetica 
sostanziale in tutta l’opera de] Tasso, sentita su un tono continuo di 
elogiativo apprezzamento, eccetto alcune riserve soprattutto al riguardo 
della Conquistata. La Liberata @ al livello supremo nella produzione del 
Tasso perché li si presentava meglio che mai l’occasione del canto epico 
e tragico insieme, e il Tasso adombrd nella Gerusalemme “la severita 
del dramma religioso,” il suo dramma religioso, “in quel contrasto tra 
il bene che spesso é@ dolorosso e i] male che spesso ha faccia lusinghiera,” 
di una lusinga, aggiungiamo, che quanto mai penetrava nel vivo delle 
carni del Poeta. 

Il Flora si sofferma, come gli @ consueto, a valutare la pagina del 
Tasso attraverso l’analisi della parola, nella sua puntualitAa e nella sua 
tessitura. La Conquistata @ un tentativo di regressivo adeguamento al 
“primo cinquecento bembista e casiano (obbedendo ad una mania di perse- 
cuzione contro se stesso ben pit che alle critiche altrui, che in fondo 
ripudid oppure accolse come fatti marginali).” Ma, osserva il Flora con 
originale penetrazione, nella Conquistata abbiamo nuovi freschi motivi 
di poesia, che sono stati purtroppo trascurati finora. I] Flora ammette 
che ci sia un “barocco” e anche un “concettismo” tassesco, ma “cosi 
ricco di allusione lirica,” cosi connaturato e ispiratamente spontaneo, 
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cosi efficace per la pitt parte, che non @é pitt bravura artificiosa, e “a 
leggerlo come si leggono le cose del Seicento, il secolo che lo gonfid 
imitandolo, si corre il pericolo di falsarlo interamente.” (p. XXX). Fa 
sempre piacere sentire una parola di buon gusto fra certe astrazioni 
della voga odierna per la “poesia barocca.” Non altrettanto ci convince, 
nella sua apparente categoricita, un accenno al problema dell’unita 
(p. XXXI): “La Liberata @ un poema giovane e libero, veloce nella 
sostanza e nello stile ... di qui la sua unita spontanea ed essenziale, 
che si pud dir perfetta, in quanto fa tutt’uno con la necessita dell’ispi- 
razione.” : 

Il Flora pubblica per intero la Liberata e l’Aminta, una lunga scelta 
delle Rime, e una breve del Mondo Creato e Torrismondo. In appendice ab- 
biamo una settantina di pagine dalla Conquistata, accuratamente raf- 
frontata alla Liberata per mostrarne le modificazioni e aggiunte. Nel- 
l’edizione del testo della Jiberata il Flora dichiara, nella lunga nota 
filologica in fine di volume, di aver mosso inizialmente dal testo Bon- 
figli, dando perd maggiore importanza di questi alle stampe Osanna 
e Bonna Prima, e servendosi come conferma del codice Baruffaldi e, cosa 
anche pitt originale, delle lezioni della Conquistata, che sono in certo 
modo unica prova autentica della predilezione e volonta definitiva del- 
l’autore: e la ricerca di tal volonté non @ altro che lo scopo finale di 
ogni edizione critica. La storia particolarissima della Liberata @ tale 
da porre fuori questione l’edizione d’un testo critico definitivo, poiché 
nessuna delle stampe fu curata dall’autore, ed ognuna di esse si valse 
di manoscritti non definitivi (ché nessuno fu tale, se non si pensi alla 
Conquistata), su cui il gusto dello stampatore operd ad arbitrio. Sicché 
nemmeno questa del Flora é edizione tale che “sia finalmente spuntato 
il felice giorno in cui il vero Tasso verra letto, immaginando che non 
fosse vero quello che i nostri padri leggevano, anche prima e doppo le 
preziose edizioni del Ferrari, del Solerti, del Bonfigli, che per verita 
anch’esse ben poco potevano mutare nell’essenziale alle antiche edizioni” 
(p. 1000), che erano gia, a loro guisa, critiche. 

A fondamento del testo dell’Aminta troviamo l’Aldina del 1590, se- 
guendo un avviso del Sozzi. “Per le Rime—dice il. Flora—son partito 
dall’edizione Solerti; ma per 124 tra quei componimenti da me scelti 
che si riscontrano nella stampa princeps 835 (Osanna 1591), e nella stampa 
87 (Marchetti 1592), sono risalito alle edizioni originali, avendo cura 
di introdurre nel testo le correzioni a penna che l’autore fece in due 
esemplari: il bergamasco e il milanese.” 


* * 


Chi poi volesse avere l’ultimissima parola sul Tasso, lo rimandiamo 
a due volumi del 1953 di Raffaello Ramat (Letteratura del Tasso minore e 
Per la storia dello stile rinascimentale), e soprattutto ai tre lunghi e 
ottimi articoli di Luigi Russo in Belfagor (Firenze, 1953 n.5, n.6, 1954 
n.l). Dalla breve ma densa rassegna iniziale della critica manca un 
accenno al libro del Leo, ma si spende una mezza pagina su certi “sbanda- 
menti” notati da alcuni nel libro del Getto, e tipicamente attribuiti dal 
Russo alla “sua fede di cattolico, per cui il mondo é@ gia bello e fatto una 
volta per sempre, e a lui non resta altre che descriverlo e delimitarlo.” 
Il Russo sembra ricollegare l’identificazione della poesia della solitudine, 
che compare nel Getto, al saggio del Fubini (in Studi della Letteratura 
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del Rinascimento), di tipo “momiglianesco.” Soprattutto interessante 
per il lettore del Leo @ la freddezza del Russo di fronte all’elemento 
meraviglioso e magico della Gerusalemme, giudicato meramente intel- 
lettuale, e interessante per tutti l’elogio spiegato del saggio del Croce 
sul Tasso, rivalutato in attenta analisi particolarmente a proposito del- 
episodio della morte di Clorinda. Nel complesso le pagine del Russo 
sono critica puntuale, a guisa di commento (e di commenti scolastici 
alla Gerusalemme il Russo @ autore di uno, riedito nel °53), senza ri- 
cerca dell’unita essenziale. 
A. SCAGLIONE 

University of California, Berkeley 


CHARLES SPERONI: The Italian Wellerism to the End of the Seventeenth 
Century. Folklore Studies: I, University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1953. Pp. 71. $1.00. 


This is a collection of Italian proverbial sayings of a curious type 
now known as wellerisms. They are identified with the proverb-loving 
Samuel Weller of Dickens’ Pickwick Papers, whose protagonists, in the 
words of Andrew Lang, are “the sane, benevolent, chivalrous Don Qui- 
jote of England and his Sancho Weller.” Pointing out that the term 
“owes its currency to Archer Taylor” who analyzed it in his well known 
book The Proverb, Speroni accepts Taylor’s analysis, and adds some im- 
portant conclusions of his own. His search in Italian literature through 
five centuries has rewarded him with a list of three hundred and one 
sayings which fit his definition of the genre. In the Appendix he adds 
thirty-nine more which he quotes from various dictionaries, but for 
which he “did not find any parallel in Italian pareomiology or literature 
between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries.” 

On p. 2 of his Introduction Speroni accounts for his collection stating, 
“It is the purpose of this study to make available to scholars and to the 
reader interested in pareomiology the Italian wellerisms which the pres- 
ent writer was able to accumulate during several years of reading in 
Italian literature and in the main body of Italian pareomiology of the 
first five centuries.” He then proceeds to show that because of its 
popular, comic, and often broad nature the Italian wellerism (the Dick- 
ens’ variety has no hint of obscenity) is to be found in the short, light 
genres of literature, the comedy, the burlesque, the novella, the facezia 
and the anecdote. Its natural atmosphere is that of the bon mot and the 
elever repartee, all of which were cultivated even by serious writers who 
followed Erasmus’ lead at the turn of the Cinquecento. Too often, how- 
ever, the arguzie of the Renaissance were concerned with entertaining 
rather than with philosophizing. When the teller gave them social im- 
plications these tended to be anti-clerical, and anti-feminine. Obviously 
they were not suited for moral instruction. The aphorismom with di- 
dactic intent had to wait for the sympathetic climate of the Counter- 
Reform. 

Our first impression is that Speroni’s list is quite small in number, 
301 wellerisms spread over 500 years. In part this is due to the re- 
strictions which he has imposed on defining the term. He has excluded 
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as “false” wellerisms four types of quotations: a) those attributed to 
an unidentified individual; b) those using “dice” instead of “disse” or 
“diceva” (this reviewer would add “usa dire” instead of “usava dire” or 
“soleva dire”); c) those which attribute one or more proverbs or sen- 
tentiae to an ancient moralist; d) phrases which quote passages from 
a writer. The compiler’s classifications at times seem arbitrary, and 
not clear. For instance, is the real wellerism to be limited to a single 
quotation at a time? If the aphorism is attributed to an “ancient moralist” 
when does it have Welleristic use? Caesar’s “Veni, vidi, vici” and 
“Segue rumore, come disse Cato” are so used according to Speroni. 
Would the still current, “Disse Catone, leviamo occasione” fall within 
the definition? It encloses a sententia attributed to an “ancient moralist,” 
and would be excluded under restriction c). 

No one person can be expected to exhaust the fund of wellerisms in 
five centuries of Italian literature. Speroni makes no such claim. We 
assume that his purpose is not only to make his list available to scholars 
and students of pareomiology, but to spur others to add to his harvest. 
It is with this in mind that the present reviewer calls attention to a 
collection not analyzed by Speroni. It bears the title, Facezie e Motti 
dei Secoli XV e XVI. Codice Inedito Magliabechiano. Bologna, Presso 
Gaetano Romagnoli, 1874. It contains 280 entries, many of which quote 
the arguzie of important figures of the Renaissance as Francesco and 
Galeazzo Sforza, Cosimo and Lorenzo de’ Medici, Luigi Pulci, Pius II 
and others, as opposed to the professional wits such as Arlotto, Gonnella 
and Barlacchia. At least one of these entries (No. 64) is the same as 
one recorded by Speroni (No. 81). 

Speroni makes us aware of the fact that unlike the proverb the wel- 
lerism is not likely to thrive in translation. Obviously this is true of 
allusions and situations which have faded with the passing of time, 
although they may have enjoyed a wide appeal in their day. In addition, 
it is most difficult to carry over to another language either humor or 
homely philosophy if the aphorism rests on rhyme. It is almost im- 
possible to retain humor which depends on mispronunciation of another 
language. Specifically, confusion with a dialect, or the use of macaronic 
Latin would create plays on words only for an Italian. To translate 
such pleasantries would prove a waste of time. 

In the Italy of the Renaissance the wellerism is the product of 
“VY’uomo faceto.” The outspoken society of the times seemed to teem 
with these socially pleasant wits who actually vied with each other for 
the popularity of their witticisms. “L’uomo faceto” engendered the 
facezia. A close analysis of the wellerism may show it to feature the 
second part of a clever repartee, the part which contains the “punch 
line.” Its humor is blunt, coarse, even obscene. This reviewer cannot 
agree completely with Speroni’s statement on page 9 of the Introduction 
that the important difference between collections of foreign wellerism 
and his own list “seems to be the rather insignificant role of obscenity 
in the latter.” By actual count 18 of the 340 entries in Speroni’s list are 
definitely vulgar. Of these some are blatantly indecent, others like No. 
186 are indirect but not subtle, and still others which are now insipid 
may have had questionable implications when they were popular. 

Some wellerisms which seem devoid of meaning now, regain their 
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meaning if we reconstruct the situations upon which they are based. 
To give one example: No. 167. Come disse quel che mangiava; Mori di 
sSubito. (Serd. I, 267"); Pesc. 74%; Speroni quotes from G. Torriano’s 
The Proverbial Phrases Digested in Alphabetical Order (not included 
under Torriano in the Bibliography at the close of the study), “Dir come 
quel che mangiava more, i.e., Subito, quanto prima, essendogli dimandato 
piii cose, rispose cosi ad un tratto.” Torriano’s explanation is far from 
clear to the average modern reader. It would be humorous, however, if 
we knew that the reference is to one who is fearful of having his food 
taken away from him. He is asked many questions to slow down his 
eating. When he is asked, “How did So and So die?” He answers “Di 
subito, di subito!” which means “quickly” as well as “suddenly.” He 
matches his actions with his words and gobbles up the food. 

Speroni has done much more than to offer a list of wellerisms. In 
his Introduction he has contributed an excellent treatment of the pro- 
verbial type. In many instances he not only gives background for an 
entry, but adds a resumé of a little known facezia or novella. Also, he 
makes available to us much of the material in Serdonati’s Proverbi ita- 
liani, a work which is still in manuscript. A thorough bibliography and 
a valuable index add to the worth of the study. The new University 
of California Series in Folklore makes an auspicious start with Speroni’s 
study as its first volume. 

D. P. RoTuNDA 


Mills College 


CIOFFARI, ANGELINA GRIMALDI: I[talian operatic arias. With arguments, 
settings and vocabulary. Edited by Vincenzo Cioffari. The author, 
45 Amherst Road, Waban 68, Mass. 60 pp. 


Because one of the outstanding Italian contributions to Western 
Culture is the opera we teachers of Italian have an excellent opportunity 
to enrich our students’ lives and enliven our classrooms by tapping the 
wonderful source of interesting material. To help in this goal Mrs. 
Cioffari prepared this little book and we are grateful to her. 

Sixty-four arias from nineteen of the most popular Italian operas 
are included in the collection. The eight composers and their works 
represented are: Verdi—Aida, JI Trovatore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Otello, 
Un ballo in maschera; Puccini—lLa Bohéme, Madam Butterfly, Tosca; 
Donizetti—Lucia, Don Pasquale, L’Elisir d’amore; Bellini—Norma, La 
Sonnambula; Mozart—Don Giovanni, Le nozze di Figaro; Mascagni— 
Cavalerria; Leoncavallo—I] Pagliacci; Rossini—Jl Barbiere di Siviglia. 


For each opera the following information is given: title, composer, 
list of characters, time and place of the action, date and place of first 
performance, name of the librettist, and a concise synopsis. A brief 
setting precedes each aria and following it there is a visible vocabulary 
of the more difficult words or terms in the order in which they appear 
in the text and numbered for easy reference. 

The selection is judicious and it not only includes most of our fa- 
vorite pieces, but it is representative of the various types of voice. One 
regrets that Puccini’s three operas are represented by only one aria 
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each—one misses also the miserere from Jl Trovatore and the brindisi 
from La Traviata. This reviewer would have substituted Ponchielli’s 
La Gioconda for Donizetti’s Don Pasquale, but no anthology can ever 
please al! the readers, and it is unfair to expect this one to be perfect. 

Since this book is intended primarily for students of Italian one 
would wish that it were free of the misprints so notoriously abundant 
in the libretti sold at American opera houses. Some of the misprints 
here are misleading and change the meaning of the word or phrase, as 
for eaxmple: usci for usci, p. 2; tami for t’amai, p. 4; nell’uomo for 
nul’uomo, allegro for all’egre, quest’effifio for questi effigid, p. 9; o per 
Verona parti for e per Verona parti, p. 15; dell’arido for dall’arido, p. 19; 
fe for fa, p. 36; il core for al core, p. 37; scialba for sciabola, p. 40; 
non pur for ma pur, p. 41; io vo’é for ti vo’, p. 42; foci for faci, p. 44 
and 45; del mormore for al mormore, p. 47; il cielo for in cielo, p. 62; 
cero for caro, p. 53; piano for pianto, p. 60; ete. 

The selection from Jl Trovatore at the top of page 7 is a duet be- 
tween Leonora and I] Conte di Luna. Leonora sings the first 7 lines 
only, and the rest is sung by the Conte. The first line of Alfredo’s 
aria on page 8 should be omitted as should also the first line of La 
calumnia on page 54. On page 17 the last six lines of Iago’s famous 
Credo have been erroneously appended to Otello’s aria of the third act 
given on the same page, and the final four lines of this aria have been 
omitted. 

ReMIGIO U. PANE 
Rutgers University 


ANNA LICHTENHAHN: La Storia di ove, dove, onde, donde, di dove, da 
dove (con quattro cartine). Romanica Helvetica, vol. 38, A. Francke 
Verlag, Bern, 1951, 158 pages. 


Thoroaughness and precision characterize the research presented in 
this volume. To quote briefly from the Introduction: Alle parolette la- 
tine ubi, quo, unde (tedesco “wo,” “wohin,” “woher’) corrispondono in 
francese, poiché é stata eliminata dalle lingue romanze la distinzione fra 
stato in luogo e moto a luogo, soltanto ov e dou: due vocaboli dunque 
al posto di tre. Neanche l’italiano conosce la differenza latina e tedesca 
fra riposo e moto, eppure in questa lingua i vocaboli corrispondenti rag- 
giungono il numero di sei: ove, dove, onde, donde, di dove, da dove. Ci 
domandiamo: come mai tante forme? E sono ove dove da un lato, onde, 
donde, di dove, da dove dall’altro veramente sinonimi? Thus the problem 
is posed. The author then proceeds to study the use of these words at 
various periods and in various regions of Italy (especially Tuscany), to 
follow their evolution in speech and in writing, and thereby to recon- 
struct their history. The results are very interesting and are based upon 
the study of a wide variety of authors, numerous personal interviews, 
and the analysis of four linguistic maps. The study represents a modern, 
well documented exhaustive treatment of the subject. A study of the 
origin of the word da itself is also included (pages 145-148). 


Kart G. BoTrKEe 


University of Wisconsin 
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REPORT: INTERLANGUAGE TEACHERS’ 
COMMITTEE OF GREATER CHICAGO 


The organization of the Interlanguage Teachers’ Committee of Greater 
Chicago has opened a broad channel for bringing to the public some of 
the values of foreign language study. Each language group within the 
organization should profit from the experiences and ideas of fellow 
members; and teachers of Italian may well anticipate that the opportun- 
ities offered by a unified language teachers’ group for presenting a 
strong case for language instruction in general, will bring valuable 
returns to the language of their special interest. 

This committee was organized in September of 1952 as a result of 
a meeting of the teachers of Spanish and Portuguese under the direction 
of Mr. Reilly of the Wilson Junior College, then president of the AATSP. 
Agatha Cavallo, Wright Jr. College, was elected committee chairman. 
At this meeting the status of foreign language teaching was discussed and 
acknowledgement was made of the rather discouraging situation in this 
area of instruction. It was decided to effectuate a revitalization of the 
foreign language field through intergroup cooperation. It was as a result 
of the organization of this committee that the local chapter of the AATI 
was reactivated in Chicago. Mrs. Charlotte Kniazzeh of Hyde Park 
High School and the University of Chicago was elected president and 
Miss Minerva of Von Steuben High School was elected delegate to the 
Interlanguage Teachers’ Committee of Greater Chicago. 

The fundamental purpose of this organization is expressed in the 
following words which present its yearly calendar: “In the hope of 
adding to the spirit of understanding among the peoples of the earth.” 
Its specific purpose is made clear in the following words: 

1. “To foster understanding among all groups of people by an in- 

creased knowledge and use of foreign languages in our schools. 

2. “To afford added opportunity for enrichment to the children in 
our schools. 

3. “To represent language groups at general education meetings. 

4. “To aid in the solution of problems of curriculum, methods, procure- 
ment of aids and materials, and improvement of morale among the 
teachers of foreign languages. 

5. “To assist in the recruitment of teachers of foreign languages. 

6. “To serve as a coordinating committee for all the language activ- 
ities in the area.” 

In general then, the Interlanguage Teachers’ Committee of Greater Chi- 
cago demonstrates the value and encourages the study of foreign lan- 
guages at all levels of education. 

In its short existence this group has initiated and carried out a num- 
ber of activities which, it is confident, do much to implement its pur- 
pose. The following is a brief resumé: 

1. It has planned and published a calendar which announces the im- 

portant educational, cultural, and social events in which the various 
language groups participate or in which they have an interest. This 
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calendar has been distributed to all Chicago Public High Schools 
and to private schools and colleges of Greater Chicago which offer 
foreign language instruction. 

The Committee has stressed the need for a course of study in for- 
eign language instruction to serve as a guide to teachers. In De- 
cember of 1952 Dr. Hunt, former General Superintendent of the 
Chicago Public Schools, appointed Dr. Ackermann as director of 
this project which is now well under way. 

Members of the Interlanguage Teachers’ Committee have repre- 
sented the group at all the major conferences including the Wash- 
ington Conference, in January of 1953, the Kentucky Conference, 
in April of 1953; the Milwaukee Conference, May 1953; the Illinois 
State Modern Language Teachers’ Association Meeting, October 
1953; and the M.L.A. and the National Language Organizations. The 
work of the Committee has been explained and well received by the 
various audiences. It is reasonable to believe that similar interlan- 
guage groups will develop in various areas. 


. The Interlanguage Teacher’s Committee has presented a strong case 


to the Chicago Board of Education for the introduction of foreign 
language instruction in the elementary schools on a voluntary basis. 
Various members of the superintendent’s office and a number of 
elementary school principals seem disposed to facilitate this pro- 
gram. It is hoped that within the next year several “pilot” schools 
will have been organized for the purpose of implementing a foreign 
language program at the elementary level. 

Efforts have been made by the Interlanguage Teachers’ Committee 
to encourage acceptance of the idea that students of superior ability 
be permitted to take a fifth major as part of an enrichment pro- 
gram. Progress seems to have been made in this area, and it is 
probable that a fifth major will become an actuality in the near 
future. 

The Committee has endeavored to arouse and maintain a high stand- 
ard of morale among language teachers. This has been done 
through bulletins, the calendar, and meetings of a social character 
at which new teachers have been welcomed into the area of foreign 
language instruction. 

Finally, the Interlanguage Teachers’ Committee has made an effort 
to keep the idea of the value of foreign language instruction before 
a larger professional public by contributing articles to various edu- 
cational magazines, and, to the general public, by making use of 
the daily publications. 


It is the considered judgment of the group as a whole that the Inter- 
language Teachers’ Committee is serving a real need in the area of 
foreign language instruction and is serving as a cohesive and progressive 
instrument. It is our hope that language teachers in other areas are 
also active in similar movements or are at least thinking in terms of 
cooperative planning. This Committee will give careful consideration to 
communications from interested people. 


Respectfully submitted, 
by Mary-Joan Minerva for The Interlanguage Teachers’ Commit- 
tee of Greater Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


RENAISSANCE SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Along with our hearty welcome to the new Renaissance Society we 
are pleased to give publicity to the following announcement: 

“The Renaissance Society of America, established in January in New 
York City, has taken over as an official publication the quarterly, 
Renaissance News, hitherto published by its editor, Prof. F. W. Stern- 
feld, with assistance from the Dartmouth College Library. Counting li- 
brary subscribers to RN, RSA begins life with about 1000 members. Its 
officers are Profs. J. H. Randall, Jr., Columbia, pres.; Joseph W. Bennett, 
Hunter, executive sec’y.; and E. B. Knowles, Pratt Inst., treas. Prof. 
Sternfeld will continue as editor of RN, and Prof. W. Peery will be editor 
of the first vol. of the society’s Publications. 

“PRSA, Vol. I, will be composed of a bibliography of Renaissance 
books in the fields represented by the RSA membership and a number 
of ‘desiderata’ articles—treatments of what has recently been done and /or 
needs to be done, in Renaissance art, history, music, philosophy, and the 
various literatures. Jtalica readers having 10 to 20 pp. papers of this 
nature are invited to write the editor about them at 1804 Main Building, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin.” 

Members of the AATI interested in the period are urged to join the 
organization. 

THE ITALIAN SCENE 


The extremely informative and interestingly assembled Italian Scene, 
covering current news on Archaeology, Letters, Art, Architecture, Drama, 
Music, Politics, Science, etc., is published monthly by the Cultural Di- 
vision of the Italian Embassy, 690 Park Ave., New York, under the di- 
rection of Uguccione Ranieri di Sorbello, cultural attaché. It offers val- 
uable supplementary material to what we publish in /talica and can be 
easily utilized in class discussion. Subscription is free. 


THREE USEFUL REFERENCE VOLUMES 


Students of Leopardi will be delighted to have on hand Part III 
(1931-51) of the Bibliografia Leopardiana compiled by Prof. Giulio Na- 
tali with the collaboration of Carmelo Musumarra. Virtually everything 
that has appeared during this period has been registered, 2613 items, a 
number which eloquently testifies to the enormous appeal the great 
Recanatense has had for our generation. 

In another field but no less welcome is the Indice delle Fiabe Toscane 
compiled by Gianfranco D’Aronco following the Aarne-Thompson classifi- 
cation. He supplements the work of these two investigators, who do not 
include Italy in their studies, but for the present limits himself to 
Tuscany both because of its abundant materials as well as its influence 
upon the novella d’arte. All printed collections are analyzed plus 330 
unedited fables in the library of the Societa di Etnografia of Rome. The 
two vols. have been brought out by Leo S. Olschki, Florence, 1953. 

The third volume is Aldo Vallone’s La Critica Dantesca Contemporanea, 
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Pisa, Nistri-Lischi, 1953) which discusses various critical methods ap- 
plied to Dante studies with ample elucidation drawn from their leading 
exponents. It is an orientative volume that will be appreciated. 


GRAND PRIX INTERNATIONAL 


We congratulate our good friend and contributor to /Jtalica, Lionello 
Fiumi, on winning the Prix International des Amitiés Francaises given 
by the Societé des Poétes Francais. According to the by-laws of the 
society, it is assigned annually to “un gran poéte étranger.” He is the 
first Italian since World War II to be so honored. The award has been 
based upon his work as a whole but particularly upon his last volume: 
Sul Cuore, l’Ombra. At the same time Charles Vildrac was awarded the 
French Grand Prix. 


SPRING PAPERS IN ITALIAN 


The following have been offered: I) At the Catholic Renascence So- 
ciety Symposium (Philadelphia, April 19). The Symbolism of Dante and 
Claudel by W. Fowlie (Bennington). Sister M. Dominic was general 
chairman. II) At the Univ. of Kentucky Foreign Lang. Conference, Sect. 
1, April 23. Personaggi e paesaggio ne’ Malavoglia di Verga by A. M. 
De Luca (Hofstra), Il teatro nell’opera narrativa di Giovanni Verga by 
A. J. De Vito (Boston U.), Il teatro dannunziano e la critica francese 
by G. Gullace (Le Moyne), Giuseppe Raimondi il Fumista by N. F. 
Fornaciari (Roosevelt College), Cio ch’é vivo in Giambattista Vico by 
A. A. De Gennaro (Loyola U., Los Angeles), Sull’arte di Ungaretti by 
L. C. Borelli (Ohio State). Ch’m M. Bizzoni. Sect. 2, April 24. Italian 
Burlesque Devices in Frere and Byron by P. W. Williams (Mississippi 
State College), Stendahl and the Ugolin Episode by J. C. Alciatore (U. 
ot Georgia), Marion Crawford’s Letters from Italy by W. E. Buckler 
(N.Y.U.), The Rhetorical Treatises of Boncompagno da Signa by J. P. 
Bowden (St. John’s, N. Y.), Petrarch and Wyatt: A Puzzle in Prosody 
by R. B. Ogle (Purdue), A Comparison: Old Spanish and Modern French 
and Italian by L. Beberfall (Philadelphia). Ch’m. R. B. Tucker. On the 
Spanish program (April 23), Cervantes’ El Viaje del Parnaso and Dante’s 
Divina Commedia by F. D. Maurino (Dickinson College). III. Central 
States MLTA (Detroit, May 1). A Critical Appraisal of Bacchelli’s I 
Mulino del Po by A. W. Sirianni (Michigan State), the Plagiarism of 
G. B. Gelli’s Capricci del Bottaio by F. Miranda Villafafie by A. L. De 
Gaetano (Wayne), Foscolo’s Jacopo Ortis and Senancour’s Oberman: A 
Study in Contrasting Temperaments by W. V. Hoffman( De Paul), Italian 
Sonnets on the Sonnet by J. G. Fucilla. Ch’m. F. Naccarato; secre., 
N. Fornaciari. 

PARINI REVIEW IN DECEMBER NUMBER 


We humbly apologize for two inexcusable errors that have appeared 
in Prof. Faithfull’s review of Giuseppe Parini: Uomo e Poeta. The first 
on line 7, p. 247, version should read vision, the second on line 11, p. 248 
should read mitopeica instead of mitoepica. The errors stem from our 
negligence not the reviewer’s. 

DUES 

Our secre.-treas. will welcome the receipt of as yet unpaid dues before 

our members go on their vacations. 
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QUADERNI 
IBERO-AMERICANI 


Attualita Culturale 


nella 
PENISOLA IBERICA e 
AMERICA LATINA 


Collaborazione degli ispanisti, lusi- 
tanisti e ibero-americanisti italiani ¢ 
stranieri. 

Articoli originali di critica, filologia, 
linguistica, arte, folklore,. storia, en- 
za e cultura; testi cosa poesia 
contemporanea: segnalazioni e recen- 
sioni; notiziario, spoglio riviste e bibli- 
ografia. 

Organo dell’A.R.S.S.A.L. 

Direzione e Amm.ne: Torino (Ita- 


DELTA 


RIVISTA DI CRITICA E DI 
CULTURA 


Verranno pubblicati 6 numeri 

all’anno - Prezzo di questo 

numero L. 300 

Abbonamento a 6 numeri (1’ab- 
bonamento pud includere i due 
numeri gia usciti o avere inizio 
col presente n. 3, allo stesso 
prezzo): L. 1500. 

Versamenti da effettuare sul 
Cc. C. P. n. 6/6902. 


EDITORE CONTE NAPOLI 


I vecchi abbonati, gli amici, 
coloro che seguono con qualche 
interesse e simpatia il nostro 
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sforzo culturale sono vivamente 
pregati di abbonarsi o di rinno- 
vare l’abbonamento. 


Stabilimento Tipografico 
Editoriale - Pozzuoli 


lia) V. Maria Vittoria, 23. Ab- 
bonamento a un ciclo di 4 fasci- 
coli L.1500 = $3.50. 

DEPOSITO U.S.A.: New York 


ECHERT-HAFNER 
Periodicals, 31 E. 10th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 














Completely New... Completely up-to-date 
McKAY’S MODERN 


ITALIAN ENGLISH 


ENGLISH ! ITALIAN 
DICTIONARY 


By JOHN PURVES, Reader Emeritus in Italian, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. A long and much-felt need is satisfactorily filled by this 
new, and entirely modern work—the first compact Italian-Eng- 
lish, English-Italian dictionary in many years. It is confined 
to modern usage, and includes all recent additions to the lan- 
guage that have met with general acceptance. The widest possible 
range of common words is included—with special attention to 
the vocabularies of the Fine Arts, the Applied Sciences, Naval 
and Military terms, Medicine, Radio and Aviation. Invaluable 
for the business man, traveler, student and general reader, this 
is an outstanding volume in the new McKAY’S MODERN DIC- 
TIONARIES. 4%” x 7”, 864 pages. $3.50 
At your bookstore or by mail from 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 








‘‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 

Edited by JuLiIo pet Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PitcHerR, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 


30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 











The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, Agnes M. Brady, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., 
E. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L. 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 

Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a 
| an Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of 

panish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 
LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 

HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Fditor. 
































DANTE STUDIES 1 
by Charles Singleton 


commedia 


ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURE 


This is the first of a series of studies of Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy. A deeper understanding of the poem will result from 
reading Mr. Singleton’s analysis of its total structure and of 
the medieval modes of imagination which constitute the basic 
elements of that structure. The author discusses four such 
dimensions of meaning: the allegorical, the symbolical, the 
anagogical, and the literal. His analysis points to the fact 
that Dante conceived of art as imitation and worked as poet 
accordingly. 


Mr. Singleton makes clear what a Christian poet working 
on such a principle will choose to imitate. His book estab- 
lishes certain fundamental elements of the total structure of 
Dante’s great poem which will illuminate for every reader 
the detail of the work. Paper covers, $3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, OR ORDER FROM 





CO HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Tis Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 














For Subscriptions 
Sample Copies 
Back Issues 
ITAL'N NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS 


Current yearly subscription rates to the most important 
Italian publications as follows: 


MONDO—Weekly, literary, political................ $12.50 
PONTE—Monthly, literary .............cceceecees 8.00 
BORGHESE—Weekly ..........ccecccccccccccecs 12.50 
EPOCA—Weekly, pictorial ..................-008- 12.00 
EUROPEO—Weekly, pictorial ..................0-. 9.50 
. ILLUSTRAZIONE ITALITANA—monthly .......... 8.00 
OGGI—Weekly, pictorial ..............-. eee eeeeee 7.50 
DOMENICA DEL CORRIERE—Weekly ........... 6.00 
SCENARIO—Fortnightly, theatre, drama .......... 11.00 
DOMUS—monthly, architecture, interior decorating.. 16.00 
CASABELLA—Six times a year, architecture....... 10.00 
CORRIERE DELLA SERA—Daily, by air ......... 50.00 


CORRIERE DELLA SERA—Inceluding Mon. edition 58.00 


For full details and rates on any Italian publication please 
consult us. Send check or money order with your subscription. 


Italian Publishers Representatives, Inc. 


1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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EARNING SPANISH 


HAYWARD KENISTON and GORDON HARRISON 
have completely revised Professor Keniston’s text— 
one of the finest elementary language textbooks of our 
time. 

New in organization, exercise materials and format, 
(with every change tested in the classroom), this re- 
vised edition features consistent use of on-the-spot 
drills after exposition of each point of practice and 
usage. The entire text is redesigned and reset in larger 
format and is illustrated both with line drawings and 


photographs $2.20 


OPICAL SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


R. L. PREDMORE reviews the elements of Spanish 
in 30 lessons, each of which teaches the essential facts 
about a single topic and can be taught and mastered 
in a single assignment. Simple and concise, Topical 
Spanish Review Grammar is an ideal text for second 
year use. . $1.90 


Henry Holt and Company 
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